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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


I xix to think of the domestic pleasures, 
The homely fancies and the human cares, 
The joys and griefs of heart the mummer 
treasures 
Beneath the tinsel of the garb he wears. 


The piebald clown upon the sawdust tumbling, 
With mouth elastic and lash-tickled calves ; 
The Master of the Ring, with aiguillette fum- 

bling, 
While with jokes of Motley going halves ; 


The flitting fairy in her gossamer jacket, 
With silver sash, and loosely flowing hair, 
And dandy whip—she well knows when to 
crack it, 
While leaping garters from her flying mare ; 
The sole-cracked acrobat on padded saddle, 
Who turns the sommersault at wildest speed, 
Or spans four chargers with portentous straddle, 
While deftly guiding onward steed on steed : 


These, I delight to know, are men and brothers, 
Are sprightly sisters with a touch of grace, 
With filial tenderness, some nurturing mothers, 
Some, with paternal love, a toddling race. 


Thus, yonder, winking through .vermilion 
sockets, 
His tongue grotesquely thrust in whiten’d 
cheek, 
With sausages purloined crammed into pockets 
That were a paradise to ‘area sneak— 


May be but one who midst the peals of laughter 


Has secret cause in truth for saddest tears, 
Perhaps beneath whose squalid garret rafter 
There droops the partner of his hopes and 
fears. 
Yet again, that more preposterous fellow 
In lacquered boots with monstrous jingling 
spurs, 
His coat all frogs, his swell-gloves dainty yel- 
low, 
Who always struts whene’er a step he stirs— 


He perchance may have a chubby rabble, 
Among whose gambols he unbends with 
ease,— 
His dearest joy to hear their infant babble, 
Their chief delight but then to climb his 
knees. 


Thus, yonder flippant elf in spangled raiment, 
With sauciest air, who holds the sinewy reins, 
Perhaps but hardly carns the niggard payment 
That some crippled elder’s life sustains. 
Even yon rider, bounding like a cricket 
Above the crupper of hig snorting horse, 
Who skims a five-barr’d hurdle like a wicket, 
Wheeling clattering hoofs around the whirl- 
ihg course— 
Nay, ev’n this agile Indian-rubber antic— 
Quite independent, seemingly, of fect— 
He but ties himself in knots, and twirls half- 
7 frantic, 
With the homeliest view to make the two 
ends meet! 
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It lends a dignity to humblest labor, 
That reverent tending of the household hearth 
It draws sweet music frou the pipe and tabor, 
To which th’ itinerant player tunes his mirth 


And hence the sympathy I love to squander 
Among all mimes 1 note, no matter where, 
Feeling sure these golden threads oft wander 
Thro’ the tawdry warp and woof they wear. 
—Househgjd Words. 


THE SOOTHER. 
Txov little silvan brooklet, 
That ripplest past my feet, 
Come speak to me and sooth me 
With whispers strange and sweet. 





And charm away my sadness, 
And bid my heart rejoice ; 
So gentle are thy fancies, 
So musical thy voice. 


Come tell me how the light winds 
Do loiter as they pass, 

With snow-drop and with blue-bell 
Among the tender grass. 


Some legend of the green-wood, 
Or loves of water-fay ; 

Of fairies that come tripping 
To dance the night away. 

Daintily sipping the dew-drops, 
Until the sun’s return, 

Then lulled by thee to slumber 
Under the wavy fern. 


Thou mossy margéd brooklet, 
That glidest calm and free, 

Wilt thou speak to the rushes, 
And wilt thou not to me ? 


So gentle are thy fancies, 
So musical thy voice, 
Oh, speak to me and soothe me, 
And make my heart rejoice. 
—Cliambers’s Journal, 


TAKE HEART. 
BY EDNAH DEAN PROCTOR. 
Att day the stormy wind has blown 
From off the dark and rainy sea; 
No bird has past the window flown, 
The only song has been the moan 
The wind made in the willow tree. 


This is the summer’s burial time ; 

She died when dropped the earliest leaves, 
And cold upon her rosy prime 

Feil down the autumn’s frosty rime— 
Yet I am not as one that grieves ; 


For well I know o’er sunny seas 

The blue-bird waits for April skies ; 

And at the roots of forest trees 

The May-flowe:s sleep in fragrant case, 

And violets hide their azure eyes. 

O thou, by winds of grief o’erblowa 

Beside some golden summer’s bier,— 

Take heart !—thy birds are only flown, 

Thy blossoms sleeping, tearful sown, 

To greet thee in the immortal year ! 
—From the Independent. 








COUSIN JOHN’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COUSIN JOHN’S PROPERTY. 

“On the 11th ult, at Point de Galle, Cey- 
lon, on the voyage home, John Simpson, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tranquebar.” 

“Bless my life, Sally,” said Mr. Simpson, 
almost choking himself with his muffin, 
“here’s cousin John dead!” 

Mr. Simpson had the Times for an hour 
every morning (at sixpence per week), and 
that hour being his breakfast allowance also, 
he read and ate against time, taking a bite of 
muffin, a sip of tea, and a glance at the paper 
alternately ; and as he was very short-sighted, 
and always in a hurry, there seemed imminent 
risk sometimes of his putting the paper into 
his mouth instead of the muffin. 

“You don’t mean to say so, Simpson,” said 
the lady on the other side of the little fire- 
place. “Cousin John dead! Why, he was 
to be in town next month—it’s impossible! 
Where do it say so?” 

And she made an attempt to reach across 
for the paper; but it was a long stretch, and 
Mrs. Simpson was stout, and hardly made 
due allowance for that fact in her instructions 
to her staymaker; so Mr. Simpson found 


himself master of the position, and proceeded 
to read the announcement again, with a 


proper sense of importance. Miss Augusta 
Simpson, and her brother, Master Samuel, 
who occupied the seats at the other side of 
the family breakfast-table, had risen from 
their places, and with their mouths and eyes 
open, and Master Samuel’s knife arrested in 
a threatening position, formed rather a strik- 
ing tableau. 

“Then that Surrey property comes to us, 
Mr. §.,” exclaimed the lady, as she left her 
arm-chair, and made good her hold on one 
side of the Times, of which her husband still 
pertinaciously retained possession. 

“Tt comes to me, my dear, as next heir, by 
uncle Sam’s will—no doubt of it.” If Mr. 
Simpson intended a little gentle self-assertion 
in this speech, it was so unusual with him, 
that Mrs. Simpson was good enough not to 
notice it. 

“It’s worth two or three thousand a-year. 
Simpson, isn’t it?” 

“ About one thousand, or fourteen hundred 
at most, my dear, as I have told you before,” 
replied the husband. “ It’s a very nice prop- 
erty. Dear me! poor John! only to think! 
that he should never have come home to 
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enjoy it!” and the good-natured Mr. Simpson 
gave an honest sigh to the memory of his de- 
parted cousin, and fora moment forgot his 
own accession of fortune. 

“ Well, well, life’s uncertain with all of us. 
I never thought as you’d have outlived him, 
Simpson ; he was ten years younger than you, 
if he were a day. I did think it might have 
been our Samuel’s in days to come, supposing 
he died without children, as was always likely 
from what I heard of him. I often did say 
to myself I hoped Sammy might be a gentle- 
man.” 

Samuel wiped his lips in preparation for 
that crisis. He had been eating a second 
egg surreptitiously and hastily. Only a 
mother’s eyes could have detected the future 
gentleman under the pinafore at that mo- 
ment. “There’s the ’bus, father,” he shouted 
jumping up with the view of effecting a diver- 
sion from his own seat of operations ; “ there’s 
the ’bus coming round” 

Mr. Simpson rose mechanically,and dropped 
the Times. The habits of twenty years were 
not to be shaken even by the sudden prospect 
of a thousand a-year. But his daughter, with 
the spirit of a true British maiden in the 
hours of fortune, showed herself equal to the 
occasion. 

“ Who wants the ’bus ?” said she, with an 
indignant shove to Samuel. “ ’Pa aint going 
by ’busses now.” 2 

Like all truly great speeches, it was short, 
and to the purpose. As such, it was long re- 
membered in the family. It awoke them at 
once to the duties and the pleasures of their 
new position, That useful public vehicle did 
not take Mr. Simpson to Aldermanbury that 
morning. The conductor looked at the well- 
known door in vain ; the civil driver even let 
his horses linger a little ere he turned the 
corner; and both turned a long and last in- 
quiring gaze in the direction of Portland 
Terrace, No. 4. “ What’s come o’ the gov- 
ernor this morning, Jill? Are we arter or 
afore our time?” 

“ Not above two minutes arter ; he’ve never 
been and gone by the Royal Blue?” 

“ Don’t think he’d be so mean as that; 
summat’s amiss, however.” And with this 
compliment to Mr. Simpson’s business habits, 
the omnibus lumbered on without him. 
Great was the surprise, and as the morning 
wore on, even the anxiety, in the little dark 
offices in Aldermanbury. Such a thing as 
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Mr. Simpson’s absence, without due cause 
assigned, was unknown hitherto in that most 
punctual and respectable establishment; and 
Mr. Styles, the old clerk, who had a sincere, 
if not a very demonstrative affection for ‘his 
principal, was scarcely prevented, by a sense 
of what was due tothe dignity of both par- 
ties, from taking his passage down to Not- 
ting Hill to inquire. 

But indeed, even had Mr. Simpson made 
his usual appearance at his place of business 
that morning, it would have been too much to 


expect from human nature that he should) 
have dovoted himself with his old attention } 


to ledgers and invoices. When he did arrive 
there towards the afternoon, the youngest 
clerk saw that there was something “on the 
governor’s mind.” He searcely staid half an 
hour; and if his unblemished commercial 
repute were any longer valuable to him, it 
would have been undoubtedly better if he 
had not looked in at all; for he left the im- 
pression on the minds of his subordinates, 
that even the small and cautious house of 
Simpson & Son had not escaped in the last 
great commercial whirlpool; and the errand- 
boy, who was well up in that department of 
newspaper literature, gave it as his private 
opinion to his mother at home, that it was a 
“Paul & Bates ” case. 

But Mr. Simpson was thinking little of his 
business, and still less what people thought 
of him. 

“T'll go to town at once, my dear,” he had 
said to his wife, after their first shock of sur- 
prise was over. “I'll go and see Grindles, 
poor John’s agents, and hear what they can 
tell me about it; they'll be able to give me 
every information of course, and advise me 
as to what to do, I'll go to Grindles’ at 
once; and J’ll just look into the counting- 
house and set Styles’ mind at rest before I 
come back. Ican bring my letters down 
here to answer.” (How far Styles’ mind 
was set at rest has been already recorded.) 

To Messrs. Grindles’ accordingly, at an un- 
usual expense of cab-hire, Mr. Simpson pro- 
ceeded. If he had any floating doubts in his 
mind before as to the correctness of the an- 
nouncement in the Times, the remarkably 
grave and polite manner in which the junior 
Mr. Grindle (whom he remembered hitherto 
as a rapid and somewhat supercilious young 
man) received him on his entrance, would 
have gone far to remove them. “ Have you 
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heard any ‘thing lately of my cousin, Mr, 
John?” asked Mr. Simpson, with a voice 
which he felt was nervous and unsteady— 
that, however, was becoming under the sup- 
posed circumstances. 

“Sit down, I beg, my dear sir,—pray sit 
down; sorry to say we have, very sorry 
indeed. Have you seen this, my dear sir?” 
producing a copy of the Homeward Mail, 
and pointing to a paragraph containing the 
same brief but important words as those 
which had caught the eyes of the Simpsons. 

“T saw it in the Times this morning, and 
came to you to hear more about it. He was 
coming home, I fancy, this month ?” 

“ He was,” said Mr. Grindle; “he wrote 
us by last mail to say we might expect him 
by the Formosa, which brought the mails, as 
I understand, yesterday: he had taken his 
passage in her, he says in this letter. We 
were just going to telegraph down to Ply- 
mouth, to know if she has landed her passen- 
gers, and whether your poor cousin is among 
them. I should fear there can be doubt of 
the correctness of this sad news—most sad, 
indeed, and sudden ; but we shall have an an- 
swer to-night, and will at once let you know. 
You are aware, of course,” continued Mr. 
Grindle, delicately, “ that you are your cous- 
in’s representative ? ” 

“T am aware of it, sir,” said Mr. Simpson, 
bowing awkwardly, “ I assure you—” 

“Of course, my dear sir, of ‘course these 
considerations are premature. ‘trust, I do 
most sincerely trust, that we may have some 
intelligence of our valued friend by the For- 
mosa. You may depend upon our making 
the most particular inquiries, and giving you 
the earliest information. Expecting him in 
town we were this very day,and now! Well, 
Mr. Simpson, life is— 

But Mr. Grindle felt himself hardly equal 
to the definition, and filled up his unfinished 
sentence, by lifting up his eyes and hands. 
“ But allow me to offer you—” 

“Nothing in the world, thank you”—and 
so they parted. 

It was not natural that Mr. Simpson should 
either feel or affect auch sorrow for the death 
of a cousin whom he had not seen for nearly 
fifteen years. Yet sometimes, on his way 
home, when he remembered the days when 
they had played together as boys, the worthy 
tradesman’s heart reproached him for the 
feelings of positive elation which he was con- 
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scious of since the news of the morning. 
He had never thought much of the possibility 
of such an event as his own accession to the 
little Surrey estate. Mrs. Simpson, it is 
true, had been fond at all times of descant- 
ing, even before their acquaintances, on her 
children’s future “expectations,” not alto- 
gether to her husband’s satisfaction; he had 
no notion, as he said, of teaching the young 
folks to set themselves up above their father 
and mother, which the younger daughter, 
Augusta, was rather inclined to do. And it 
was not without some little misgiving that he 
contemplated, during his solitary ride home, 
some of the possible effects of the change in 
their position upon the female members. of 
his household. Still, it is very pleasant to 
feel one’s self independent. The Simpsons 
‘were by no means rich ;—the son had suc- 
ceeded the father in a long-established but 
not very lucrative business, and had neither 
the means nor the energy to extend it. He 
had had his anxieties and losses, and he was 
fond of ease and quiet. To drop unexpectedly 
into a thousand a-year was, he confessed to 
himself, a piece of good fortune almost bewil- 
dering. If he and Mrs. Simpson sent the 
young folks to bed early that night (to Miss 
Augusta’s great dudgeon), and sat over the 
fire thtmselves somewhat later than usual, 
discussing their future prospects, they are not 
to be set down as more greedy and selfish 
than their neighbors. 

Again, at nine o’clock exactly the follow- 
ing morning, did the bus which Mr. Simpson 
usual'y patronized go to town without him: 
and an aspiring young banker’s clerk, who 
lived close by, usurped from that time for- 
ward the well-known corner-seat, which had 
belonged by a prescriptive right, willingly 
recognized by other passengers, to the 
“highly-respectable old city gent” from 
number four. For Mr. Simpson himself, at 
that hour, was busy reading to Mrs. 8., for 
the second time, the following important com- 
munication from Messrs. Grindle :— 


“DeaR Smr,—On receipt of telegraphic 
message yesterday evening, informing us that 
no such passenger as ‘Mr. John Simpson’ 
had arrived per steamer Formosa, we dis- 
patched a clerk at once per night-mail to 


make further inquiries. He has just re- 
turned, and brings word that Mr. John Simp- 
son had engaged his passage by that yessel, 
and that some of his luggage is now actually 
on board. He had himself, as it appeared, 
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left Tranquebar for Point de Galle some 
weeks previously; and the Ceylon papers, 

ut on board the Formosa just before sail- 
ing, contained the intelligence of his death, 
We shall write by this mail to our correspon- 
dents in both places, and obtain all particu- 
lars. Meantime you may command our best 
advice and assistance.—Faithfully yours,” &c. 

The breakfast at number four that morn- 
ing was little more than a nominal meal to 
any of the party except Master Samuel. 
Either his imagination was less lively, or his 
appetite less liable to be affected by his feel- 
ings. Mrs. Simpson and Augusta were in @ 
state of mind abhorrent from the coarse but 
comfortable substantials before them. Mr. 
Simpson played with his knife and fork, but 
allowed his rasher to grow cold before him 
untasted. After Messrs. Grindles’ letter had 
been discussed, they had been rather a silent 
party. The first dreams of sudden affluence 
were too vague and luxuriant to shape into 
words. The ladies were in a little fairy-land 
of their own, in which visions of smart car- 
riages and unlimited millinery flashed before 
the eyes of their fancy. The husband felt, 
on the whole, almost as much puzzled as 
pleased. He had not yet succeeded in com- 
bining, to his own satisfaction, the proprietor- 
ship of Barton End—so uncle Sam’s coun- | 
try-house was named—with the warehouses 
in Aldermanbury. .A snug place down at 
Wandsworth, or any other favorite locality a 
few miles out of town, where he might have 
run down every day to dinner, and spent his 
Sundays with an old friend or two for com- 
pany—this had long been an object of inno- 
cent ambition with him, and a favorite castle- 
in-the-air when he was in the mood for that 
kind of building, which, to do him justice, 
was but seldom; and if ever he had been in- 
clined to trespass on the tenth commandment, 
it was as often as he passed a certain smart 
new villa on the Harrow Road, belonging to 
a retired tobacconist of his acquaintance, 
where the pillars at the entrance-gate repre- 
sented two enormous cigars, and which bore 
the name of Havannah Cottage. That was 
very much Mr. Simpson’s pattern of rural 
elegance and felicity. “Ishould like such a 
little place as Snufison’s very well,” had been 
the nearest approach to enthusiastic admira- 
tion which he had ever been heard to utter 
with regard to that or any other of the nu- 
merous snug retreats of British industry which 
he and Mrs. Simpson noticed in their sum- 
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mer-evening drives ; but it had been repeated 
more than once, and was evidently a pet 
dream of his. Mrs. Simpson’s ambition had 
always been on a grander scale, and more 
comprehensive in its objects; indeed, it had 
varied from the possession of Buckingham 
Palace, Life Guards included, to the oc- 
cupation of No. 1 in their own terrace, 
which had a second drawing-room and plate- 
glass windows. Either sphere, she felt she 
could adorn; meanwhile she was content to 
make an excellent wife in her present con- 
tracted orbit. An excellent wife, as Simpson 
often said to himself and to his city friends, 
in his social confidences. Did she not insist 
upon his always wearing worsted hose and 
flannel waistcoats from a given date which 
was assumed as the beginning of winter ? 
And if the peculiar irritability of Mr. Simp- 
son’s skin made this style of clothing espe- 
cially disagreeable to him, could that be laid 
to her charge? Was he to catch cold, and 
risk his precious life, because he “ didn't like 
the feel” of what was good for him? All 
Mr. Simpson’s shirts were made at home, 
either by her own hands or by those of her 
daughters. They did not cost much less, 
that was admitted; the collars—being made 
after an old and approved pattern belonging 
to Mrs. Simpson’s papa, treasured up as a 
sort of standard of what a collar should be— 
did, as Mr. Simpson averred, cut him under 
the ears, and double over behind: but Mr. 
Simpson had a short neck, which was cer- 
tainly no fault either of Mrs. &. or the collars. 
She put the cayenne pepper, to which Mr. 8. 
was rather addicted, carefully out of reach at 
dinner time—it was so bad for his digestion ; 
she woke him up ruthlessly from his after- 
dinner nap—those things grew upon people, 
and were very bad for a man of his full 
habit. She hid his snuff-box, banished his 
old * down-at-heel ” slippers and worked him 
a smart tight pair instead; and, in short, 
tried as far as possible to keep him in the 
way in which he should go. Mr. Simpson, it 
must be said, was ungrateful for some of 
these attentions, and evaded her well-meant 
efforts with a perverse ingenuity. He con- 
tinually ignored or disputed the date of re- 
suming the flannel and worsted, wore the new 
slippers down at heel, kept snuff in his waist- 
coat pocket, and had gradually acquired the 
faculty of sleeping, like a fish, with his eyes 
open. But Simpson was the best-tempered 
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man in the world; and he and his wife, in 
spite of these little antagonistic peculiarities, 
might almost have been claimants for the 
flitch at Dunmow. He had a quiet will of his 
own, too, in more important matters, which 
the lady, content with acknowledged sover- 
eignty in what she considered her own de- 
partments of government, had sense enough 
seldom to try to interfere with. They had 
two daughters—Mary, the eldest, who héd 
been to a good school, and was now on a 
visit to a maiden aunt at Brixton, and who 
was tacitly admitted to be rather the father’s 
pet—having a good deal of his quiet good 
sense, and a very sweet disposition; and 
Augusta, who had never left home, and might 
be considered to have adopted more entirely 
her mother’s tastes and manners. In Master 
Saniuel, the only son, now about twelve, the 
hopes of both parents were alike centred; 
and his going to school had been delayed 
from time to time—to that young gentleman’s 
disadvantage, a stranger might have thought 
—first, upon one pretext, and then another, 
partly because of the expense, but in fact 
chiefly because neither father nor mother 
could make up their minds to part with him. 
There were moments, no doubt, when some 
unusual fit of troublesomeness caused sen 
tence of immediate deportation to be passed ; 
but it had never been put into execution 

and he went on picking up such scraps of 
learning—good and evil—as the little sub- 
urban day-school offered. 

“You'll give up the business, of course, 
Simpson P” said the wife after a pause, fol- 
lowing up one of her own trains of thought. 

“No, Sally; I think not,” quietly replied 
the husband. 

Mrs. Simpson had been thinking not, too, 
in her own mind, and had not much hope of 
any other answer when she put the question. 
And she had very little confidence in her own 
powers of persuasion on this point, though 
she did follow up the attack by remarking, 
that she saw no reason why he should go on 
slaving all his life when they couldn’t want 
the money. Mr. Simpson “ wasn’t above his 
business,” and didn’t call it slaving; and as 
to wanting the money, everybody wantea 
money, as far as he saw; he meant every 
thing to go on in the city just as usual. 

“ Law, Pa, what ever for?” asked the en- 
ergetic Augusta. 

“For a good many reasons,” replied her 
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father. And that young lady, having also an 
instinctive suspicion that he meant what he 
said, relapsed into silence, as the servant. en- 
tered to clear the table; for they had sat 
long though they had said little. And Mr. 
Simpson went off, an hour later than usual, 
to Aldermanbury. 

The wife and daughter hardly felt inlined 
to settle themselves to their work-baskets as 
usual after breakfast, and Samuel had given 
himself a whole holiday in honor of an event 
which as yet he scarcely comprehended, and 
had begun to tease his sister to tell him all 
about it, when there came a ring at the bell, 
and Augusta, looking out of the parlor win- 
dow which fully commanded all the ap- 
proaches, announced the early’ visitor to be 
their neighbor, old Mr. Burrows of No. 6. 
He was a good-natured, gossiping old bach- 
elor, who had retired on a competency from 
a business of his own of some kind—it ap- 
pears to be hardly etiquette in Portland Ter- 
race to inquire into particulars on that point 
—and occupied his leisure hours, at present, 
in making himself master, as far as possible, 
of the business of other people. Not that 
there was a spice of ill-nature either in his 
curiosity or his gossip, but he liked, as he ob- 
served, to know what was going on; and it 
was wonderful what trouble he gave himself 
about his neighbors’ affairs — what clever 
plots and plans he laid for other people, and 
what very little thanks he got for it. He 
would have done any thing in the world to 
oblige his friends the Simpsons, except let 
them alone. His interference, however, was 
never resented : in fact, he was looked upon 
as a privileged friend of the family; and no 
one was surprised or annoyed at his early 
visit. The derangement in Mr. Simpson’s 
usual movements had not escaped his busy 
perceptions, of course; for he spent a good 
deal of his time in looking out of his win- 
dow, and in holding conversations with his 
housekeeper, who kept him excellently well 
informed of all the doings in the Terrace. 
Samuel, who was very fond of the old gentle- 
man (an unrequited attachment as it ap- 
peared) danced round him on his entrance 
with unusual glee. 

“Well, my little man, good morning, good 
morning,” said Mr. Burrows in the passage, 
soothing Master Samuel's antics as one would 
a restive horse; “ we seem very lively here; 
what’s going on, eh?” 
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“Oh! Papa’s cousin John’s dead, and 
we're all so glad!” 

“Sam, come here, you shocking boy!” 
screamed Augusta, always prompt in a diffi- 
culty, for Mrs. Simpson was aghast and 


‘speechless at this abrupt statement of the 


circumstances; and she rushed into the pas- 
sage, and seized and shook the offender Yig- 
orously. 

“What’s that for?” said Samuel rebe.- 
liously, while Mr. Burrows tried to meditate, 
“ Aint Ito tell Mr. Burrows, then ?” 

“For shame, sir,” said his mother; “is 
that the way to speak of your poor cousin’s 
death?” And having duly welcomed her 
visitor, she proceeded to discriminate, not 
very lucidly, between cause and effect. A 
relative of her husband’s was dead—very 
suddenly :. that, of course, was very shocking. 
Some family property had thereby come to 
them; which, with their rising family, was of 
course very acceptable. 

It was undeniable; Mr. Burrows said “ Of 
course.” 

“And I hope,” said the kind-hearted old 
gentleman, after a few little inquiries as to 
the probable amount of their new fortune, 
and other circumstances which the lady was 
almost as glad to communicate as he was to 
learn—“I hope this will smooth matters a 
little for my young friends, you know—eh, 
my dear Mrs. Simpson ?” 

Mrs. Simpson looked embarrassed. It 
was not because she did not know to what 
young friends Mr. Burrows alluded, or that 
there was any mystery in the matter, in spite 
of that gentleman’s attempt at a wink. But 
it was the very last subject she wished to 
converse upon just at this time. 

“ Augusta, my love,” said she, “just put 
on your bonnet—that’s a dear—and go and 
ask how old Mrs. Manson is; we never sent 
there all day yesterday, my head was so full 
of other things, and it’s really quite unneigh- 
borly.” 

Miss Augusta having been easily disposed 
of by this means—the more easily as the sub- 
ject had long lost its novelty for her, and 
she did not therefore think it worth her 
while to make resistance — Mrs. Simpson, 
having gained also a little time to think, pro- 
ceeded to reply to her visisor’s last question; 
or rather to lead him off from it so as to 
avoid, if possible, giving any reply to it at all. 

Her daughter Mary—to whom Mr. Bur- 
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rows’ little speech alluded—had lately be- 
come possessed of that delightful but danger- 
ous plaything—a lover, There was nothing 
very romantic about the attachment, which 
might in part account for the fact that the 
course of their love, which was very true and 
honest, had hitherto run perfectly smooth, 
though there seemed a good many windings 
in prospect before it could hope to reach the 
ocean of matrimony. A very fine young fel- 
low was George Harrison ; looking and walk- 
ing and speaking as much like a gentleman 
as if he had spent his early years at Eton 
and Oxford, instead of passing at once from 
Highgate school into his uncle’s counting- 
house. His uncle and Mr. Simpson were old 
friends; and he was also distantly related to 
Mr. Burrows, with whom he—and conse- 
quently Mary — was an especial favorite. 
Not that Mary required any thing beyond 
her own sweet, thoughtful face and winning 
manner to make her a favorite with most of 
her acquaintances, old and young. There 
had been no talk of marriage at present; 
both were young enough to wait, and, as yet, 
found the waiting very pleasant. Friends on 
both sides were propitious; or, at any rate, 
though perfectly aware of the state of af- 
fairs, had interposed no sort of objection; 
and it seemed tacitly understood that in two 
or three years’ time or so, when some open- 
ing offered to enable George to do something 
for himself, he would come forward manfully 
and claim Mary for himself “for better or for 
worse,” without any very formidable discus- 
sion about settlements. Nothing had been 
seen of him in Portland Terrace for the last 
fortnight, which had been naturally ac- 
counted for by the fact of Mary’s being at 
Brixton. Aunt Martha was the kindest crea- 
ture in the world—none the less kind in such 
cases, because her own youth had been sad 
and disappointed—and if she could not fairly 
attribute George Harrison’s frequent visits 
and thoughtful little presents to her own at- 
tractions, she was well content to play the 
part of wall between the young Pyramus and 
Thishe. 

But their “Lion” too, poor souls, was al- 
ready roaring in the distance, and from a very 
unexpected quarter. A very gentle beast too 
it might have been thought. But Uncle 
Sam’s property, which had brought the flutter- 
ings of so much pleasure in anticipation to the 
rest of the Simpson household, had a root of 
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bitterness in store for poor Mary and her 
lover. And there were persons at all events 
who were likely to be sincere mourners, 
though, like many other mourners, they had 
but selfish reasons, for “ poor cousin John,” 

When Augusta had closed the door, her 
mother resumed the interrupted conversation, 

“Oh! you mean that flirtation between 
George Harrison and Mary,I suppose. Well, 
I haven’t heard much about it lately, do you 
know P” 

“ Flirtation! my dear ma’am, why, arn’ 
they engaged to be married?” 

“They never told me so, I assure you, Mr, 
Burrows.” It was true to the very letter. 

“No; nor they never told me so either 
Mrs. Simpson; but I suspect they have told 
each other so over and over again. You don’t 
mean to say any thing has gone wrong be- 
tween them after all ?” 

“Nothing whatever that I know of, Mr. 
Burrows,” rejoined the lady in her coldest 
and driest tone; “ Mary’s far too young to 
think about marrying yet, and me and Mr, 
Simpson object to long engagements.” 

There was something so unusually dignified 
in Mrs. Simpson’s tone, that poor Mr. Bur 
rows, who was no match for any woman ina 
conversation of this nature, for some moments 
could only look at her with astonishment; 
but he concluded at last that her prospective 
riches had refined her philosophy, though 
without improving her grammar. He was 
much too honest and simple-minded himself 
to suspect the change which such a prospect 
could effect in two days in her maternal feel- 
ings. 

“The fact is, my dear Mr. Burrows,” con- 
tinued the lady, shrugging her shoulders and 
putting on a confidential air, “ there has been, 
as we all know, a littlke—a little nonsense go- 
ing on between them, as there always will be 
amongst young people, but nothing really 
serious on either side, I fancy.” 

A little nonsense! nothing serious! Why, 
Mr. Burrows himself had joked and poked 
them many a time at certain snug little 
suppers which were wont to take place both 
at No. 4 and No. 6, Mrs. Simpson herself 
being present, and laughing heartily; and 
there she sat before him now looking the 
very picture of cool and unembarrassed inno- 
cence, while poor Mr. Burrows felt himself 
coloring with modest shame and indignation. 
It was interesting to see the progress Mrs. 
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Simpson was making in the duties of her new soothe and stay him, ana left her rather dis- 


position. 


It was an awkward interview, but concerted with her own success, for she had 


she was going through it wonderfully, as she no desire to offend him. 


thought herself. 

“You know, Mr. Burrows, in this world 
young people can’t marry without money.” 

“ They can’t marry in the other world even 
with it, I suppose, ma’am ; but I thought now 
the money was come.” He was beginning to 
suspect the real workings of the mether’s 
mind, and was more abrupt and less polite 
than usual. 

“Oh, Mary mustn’t look to her father for 
any thing at present ; there’s no ready money, 
and a deal to be done on the property; our 
daughters won’t be heiresses, indeed, Mr. 
Burrows ;” but Mrs. Simpson could not re- 
sist a gratified smile at the notion. 

“George wasn’t looking for an heiress 
when he fixed upon your Mary, Mrs. Simp- 
son; he would scorn to marry any girl for her 
money ; but he’s good enough for the biggest 


heiress in England, George is; ay, and many 
a one would be glad enough to have him, 
ma’am, without a farthing, that they would! 
But as you say, ma’am, young folks can’t 
marry without something to begin the world 


with; and all I know is, if I had had a fort’n 
left me, and Miss Mary were my daughter, 
I'd spend half of it to make her happy, 
ma’am, that’s what I would!” 

“ Ah, my good sir, how easy it is for you 
to talk who have no children, and can’t feel as 
Ido!” And the smile now took the charac- 
ter of triumphant superiority, which could 
afford to pity. 

It is a valuable and unanswerable argument 
against all bachelors. What can they know 
about it? Mr. Burrows gave in, foiled, but 
indignant. It had been foretold to him in 
the days of his youth, by a gypsy fortune- 
teller, that he should listen to a tall, fair lady, 
who should speak him fair, and turn out a 
dark deceiver. “Beware of her!” had been 
the ominous words, and he had walked in fear 
and trembling in the presence of all such en- 
chantresses all the days of his life. And now 
the prophecy seemed in the way of being ful- 
filled, like all prophecies, in’ the most un- 
looked-for manner: to be sure the lady now 
before him was not tall, but she was fair, and 
that was quite as close an interpretation as 
such fulfilments admit of. He wished Mrs. 
Simpson “a very good morning,” refused to 
listen to the syren voice which she put on to 





“Confound her for a covetous old sinner! * 


\was Mr. Burrows’ explosion within his own 


breast as he stamped energetically along the 
terrace. “So she thinks her daughters may 
look higher now they’ve come into this bit of 
money, and means to throw poor George 
over! T’ll give him a hint, though, of what 
he’s got to expect, and hang me if he shan’t 
be beforehand with them in crying off: I 
won’t have him jilted by any such rubbish!” 

By the time, however, that he got a mile 
from his own door—for he was much too in- 
dignant to go in and sit down—and had 
cooled himself in that labyrinth of muddy 
fields and unfinished houses north of Notting 
Hill, beyond the knowledge even of cabs and 
policemen, called by the residents, for some 
mysterious reason, Kensington Park, he began 
to think within himself that the term “ rub- 
bish” could not apply with any degree of fit- 
ness to his favorite Mary Simpson. If the 
mother was spoiled by a little sudden pxos- 
perity, it was no reason the daughter should. 
be. “George wouldn’t have given her up,” 
he thought, “ not if he’d been left a million!” 
And why should the girl be less honest than 
he was? So Mr. Burrows resolved, with a 
very wise and unusual self-denial, to let things 
take their course for the present, and to 
smother his knowledge of Mrs. Simpson’s 
baseness as he best might, within his own 
breast. 

Mary came home from her aunt’s the next 
day, and heard the news of the unexpected 
change in the family fortunes with so little 
outward emotion as to disappoint very con- 
siderably her sister and mother, both of whom 
thought to have had the pleasure of over- 
whelming her by the magnificence of their 
announcement. Perhaps one reason for her 
taking it so quietly was, that at the moment 
she did not connect it in the least with her 
engagement with George Harrison; for en- 
gaged‘they had been for the last six months, 
as Mrs. Simpson was perfectly well aware— 
though certainly she had received no formal 
notification of the fact—and therefore thought 
herself quite justified in professing ignorance 
to Mr. Burrows. Perhaps Mary thought of 
George so much, that every thing which did 
not directly refer to him seemed to her of 
little importance. Girls are so foolish some- 
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times. Sie felt very glad on her father’s ac- 
count; she remembered once, when she was 
but a child, and some little difficulty about 
money had occurred, as such things will occur 
in the trading community even to the most 
prudent, that he had said to her mother in 
her hearing, “ Ah, Sally, if I had but a thou- 
sand pounds!” and how much she had wished 
some one would give her a thousand pounds 
to give him, and wondered whether she could 
ever save so much out of her monthly allow- 
ance of half-a-crown, by being more careful 
in the matter of boot-laces; and now he 
would have a thousand pounds every year! 
She wished some of it had come then; for 
she had dim and painful recollections of her 
mother crying, and her father walking about 
the room instead of eating his supper, and of 
herself going to bed with a heavy and puz- 
zled heart, after a long kiss from him which 
she knew by instinct had as much sorrow as 
Jove in it. If she asked him more questions 
when he came home from the city that even- 
ing about Barton End, and whether he had 
ever been there, and what sort of a place it 
was, and when he meant to go and live there, 
than even Mrs. Simpson or Augusta had yet 
asked, it was not because Mary was more 
curious or more impatient than the others, or 
because the thought of their new wealth was 
more delightful to her, or because she was as 
tired as her mother and sister had+suddenly 
professed themselves, of living “ poked up in 
London” (perhaps she had her private rea- 
sons to the contrary), but because these were 
new and pleasant sources of a common inter- 
est between her father and herself, which she 
felt after all she could enter into much more 
heartily than his usual topics of conversation, 
which had seldom gone beyond the dry de- 
tails of the rise and fall of markets, or the last 
commercial gossip from the city; and poor 
Mary had often confessed, rather to the an- 
noyance of her family, that she had not much 
natural taste for shop-craft, and had always 
found herself much more congenially occu- 
pied in Aunt Martha’s quiet cottage at Brix- 
ton, where there were books, and flowers, and 
old songs which she was never tired of sing- 
ing, or her aunt of hearing. In fact, Mary, 
though almost unconsciously to herself, and 
certainly not admitted to such distinction by 
either mother or sister, was quite the lady of 
the family. Mr. Simpson felt it every day, 
though he could not have put it into words; 
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and his own honest but uncultivated mind 
warmed and opened with a strange but not 
unusual attraction to his elder daughter’s in- 
fluence. His wife complained on this very 
evening, not without some truth, that Mary 
had got more out of her father:in a few 
minutes than she and Augusta had arrived at 
in all their cross-examination of him since the 
news arrived. For Mr. Simpson had actually, 
for a few weeks in his boyhood, been a dweller 
in this paradise (for such the Surrey country. 
house had become in their vivid imaginations), 
and could remember all about it, they were 
sure, if he chose. 

“ My loves, I don’t remember much about 
it; I was only a boy, you know (and that’s a 
long while ago, Sally); but I do remember 
poor Uncle Sam was very kind, and it was a 
very nice place to me after London streets, 
as you may suppose. I can recollect, as well 
as if it was yesterday, galloping the old pony 
about the park.” 

“There, Pa,” screamed Augusta; .“ you 
never told us before that there was a park! 
Oh, what a beautiful place it must be!” 

“Tt was called a park, my dear, but it was 
only a field: it had been a larger place once, 
I believe, but there was nothing very grand 
about it in uncle Sam’s days.” 

“ And shall 1 have a pony to ride, Pa?” 
asked Samuel. 

“ You shall go to school at all events, my 
boy,” said his father, looking at him rather 
thoughtfully. 

This was a view of his inheritance not ar 
together so gratifying to Master Samuel; 
though his sister, to whom he had been more 
than usually troublesome that morning, ex- 
pressed her emphatic opinion, that it would 
“do him a deal of good.” 

“ And Augusta must have a governess to 
finish her, like Miss ’Obbs,” said the mother. 

“La, mother!” exclaimed Augusta, who 
considered herself a much more finished arti- 
cle, in every respect, than Miss Hobbs, in 
Spite of that young lady’s superior advan- 
tages; but as there was something in the pro- 
posal which sounded grand, she made no 
serious opposition to it. 

Mary silently congratulated herseif that 
she was too old to be finished; and then for 
the first time it struck her that their im- 
proved circumstances might have some effect 
upon her own prospects. It was a very pleas- 
ant idea; and she began to indulge little 
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dreams on her own account of all that money 
might do, It need only be said that she kept 
them carefully to herself, or tigt they would 
scarcely have harmonized with Mrs. Simp- 
son’s. 

Sam was sent to school, and Mr. Simpson, 
after one or two further interviews with the 
Messrs. Grindles, went down, by advice of 
those gentlemen, and in company with the 
iunior of the firm, to Barton End; not, of 
course, as yet to take possession, but from a 
very natural wish to renew at once his ac- 
quaintance with the old place of which he 
was soon to be the actual master, and to in- 
form the old servants, who had been left in 
charge, of his cousin’s death, and his own 
succession, Mr. Jahn Simpson had inherited 
the estate at his uncle’s death, about five years 
back, while he himself was engaged in his 
duties abroad, and it had been a matter of 
surprise that he had not at once returned to 
take possession. But old associations are 
strong; and he found Eastern habits had be- 
come agreeable to him. His agents duly re- 
mitted his rents. He was enabled, with the 
income of his consulship, to live almost re- 
gally, and in a position of some little impor- 


tance, where he was, and perhaps felt rather 
shy of returning an illiterate man, with for- 
eign tastes and ideas, to risk a supercilious 


welcome fiom the Surrey squires. So he put 
off his coming home from year to year, until 
his friends made up their minds he would 
never come at all; and then the ship that 
was to have brought him, brought instead the 
news of hisdeath. The house had never been 
disturbed since the uncle’s death; his old 
domestics were still in possession, and were 
never interfered with, except by an occasional 
visit for a day or two from the Messrs. 
Grindles, who managed the estate. Whether 
Mr. John or Mr. Joseph Simpson arrived at 
last to take possession, made therefore as 
little difference to any party, except them- 
selves, as could possibly be conceived. 

It had been Mrs. Simpson’s wish to have 
accompanied her husband on this pleasant 
voyage of discovery but that was a step which 
he himself by no means approved of ; and as 
the Messrs. Grindles gave it also as their 
“ opinion that such a visit would be rather pre- 
mature—in fact, that it would hardly look 
well—that lady, who was a staunch maintainer 
of decorum in all its branches, gave way at 
once. And if her proposal, in any degree, 
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savored of undue haste to step into the dead 
cousin’s shoes, she hastened amply to atone 
for it, by ordering the deepest and most ex- 
pensive mourning for the whole Portland 
Terrace establishment. It would no doubt 
have gratified the feelings of the late Mr. 
John in the highest degree, and have almost 
reconciled him to his fortunate representatives, 
if he could have overlooked his sorrowing 
relative giving directions to her milliner to 
have “every thing of the very best, and just 
as if it was for a brother,” and have felt the 
thickness of the silks, and measured the depth 
of the crape. 

So leaving Mrs. Simpson thus dutifully en- 
gaged, her husband went down into Surrey 
with the junior Mr. Grindle in his dog-cart, 
You might have called Mr. Grindle a bad 
lawyer, and he would only have laughed at 
you, or even have taken it as a compliment; 
but to have questioned his driving would have 
been to make an enemy of him for life. The 
mare was skittish, and the worthy citizen felt 
or fancied himself in peril of an overthrow 
more than once, and inwardly resolved not to 
inelude a vehicle of that description in his list 
of necessaries for a country gentleman’s estab- 
lishment; but having the prudence to confine 
his fears to himself, and risking no remark 
upon the subject beyond the unobjectionable 
observation that the mare was “ very fresh,” 
they arrived at Barton End quite safely, and 
on excellent terms with each other. 

“We must stay here two or three days,” 
said the lawyer. “I haven’t been able to get 
down here for some time, and there are a 
good many things to be looked into; and of 
course I should like, while we are here, to 
show you over the estate: besides, I’ve asked 
a friend to meet me here for a day’s shooting; 
generally get a couple of good days here in 
the course of the year; your cousin, Mr. 
John, you see, always left me that privilege— 
can’t say how its to be in future, you know, of 
course,” continued Mr. Grindle, with what he 
meant for a sort of deferential smile, but ac- 
companied with a gentle nudge which might 
have struck any one but Mr. Simpson as 
rather familiar. But Mr. Grindle knew his 
man, and had an eye to securing the agency 
as well as the shooting. 

“Oh! I am sure, I hope—I beg by all 
means—if I’m ever in that position I mean, 
and if you were good enough to do my little 
business for me—” 
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“Time enough, my dear sir, to talk about 
those things; at present, you understand I 
act for Mr. John Simpson.” Mr. Grindle 
had perfectly satisfied himself on the point 
on which he had been very properly anxious ; 
and now he put the question by so quietly 
and decidedly, that poor Mr. Simpson felt 
quite rebuked, as if he himself had very inde- 
corously brought it forward. 

“You don’t shoot, yourself, perhaps ?” re- 
sumed the lawyer, after a decent interval, 
which he kindly allowed his companion for 
repentance and recovery. 

Mr. Simpson might have replied, “ Do I 
look as if 1 did?” but he contented himself 
with a smile and a shake of the head. 

“ Well, [dare say you can amuse yourself if 
I am so uncivil as to leave you for a day; 
there’s the mare and the cart, very much at 
your service.” 

Mr. Simpson bowed his acknowledgments, 
but without the slightest idea of interfering 
with the mare’s retirement. He had been 
wishing there were an omnibus handy for his 
journey home ; and was very glad to descend 
from his seat and follow Mr. Grindle, who 
seemed quite at home, into a comfortable- 
looking room, with a good fire, and which 
had evidently been a library. 

“Dinner will be ready in half an hour, 
gentlemen,” said the old man who had ushered 
them in. 

“ And we shall be quite ready for it,” said 
the lawyer; Mr. Simpson not being prepared 
with a reply. 

Matters were not nearly so comfortable in 
Portland Terrace. It so happened that the 
very evening of Mr. Simpson’s departure, 
George Harrison had run down, in more 
than his usually joyous spirits, with a little 
good news of his own for Mary. The long- 
hoped-for augmentation of his salary had 
come at last. The uncle who had taken him 
into his counting-house—and who was his 
guardian, for George had lost his father—was 
a strict man, and somewhat eccentric in his 
ways, but very just. He had a large family 
of his own, and though the business was ex- 
tensive and lucrative, it had always been well 
understood that George must entertain no 
expectations of future partnership, as that 
would be the sons’ inheritance. Two of them 
were clerks in the counting-house, and the 
father kept them as strictly to their desks, or 
rather more strictly, than any one else in the 
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establishment. George Harrison might con- 
sider himself fortunate in occupying the posi- 
tion he didjgwhich was independent and 
respectable; and perhaps he was even still 
more fortunate in having to werk his own 
way under eyes which were not easily cheated 
or evaded, and where no mercy was shown to 
any wilful neglect. He did his best; and 
though his uncle had ‘never done more than 
express himself as quite satisfied, he found 
that when a fair opportunity offered of ad- 
vancing him, he was not forgotten. His 
cousins would no doubt in time become mem- 
bers of the firm, but they were young; and 
George found himself now promoted to a 
vacancy which the father knew he was at 
present much better qualified to fill. It of- 
fered but a very modest income to marry 
upon, certainly; but Mary had no grand 
ideas: and George thought even the Times 
minimum income for young couples would 
bear reduction. At any rate, he ran down to 
Portland Terrace (eager as he was, not a six- 
pence would he waste in cab-hire), and rushed 
in very wet and very happy to rejoice and 
consult with Mary. Mrs. Simpson was in her 
own room, very busy with the dressmaker; 
Augusta, who was a good-natured girl 
enough, and very fond of her sister, and will- 
ing also no doubt to do as she would be done 
by, found she had something to look after in 
the kitchen; though her conscience smote 
her afterwards for weakly allowing her feel- 
ings to interfere with her duty, having fully 
adopted her mother’s views at a conference 
held the evening before, that it would be a 
thousand pities now, when Mary might dos. 
well, and form an undeniable connection, “to 
your advantage, you know my dear, as well, 
said the thoughtful mother, “ for her to go and 
throw herself away upon that young Harrison.” 
The coast being clear, however, Mary and her 
lover had a good three-quarters of an hour to 
themselves before Mrs. Simpson knew he was 
in the house; and how much may be said 
ana done in three-quarters of an hour judi- 
ciously employed! On the stage, a whole 
petite comédie, comprehending at least two 
pairs of lovers and their fortunes, is per- 
formed within the time; in real life, all that 
is worth remembering in the long, dull drama 
of existence, for either man or woman, is 
often played out in less; the rest of it— 
scenes, characters, and dialogue—might be 
all cut out without destroying the interest, if 
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not with advantag io the lookers-on, But 
for the two young hearts now beating near 
each other (very near indeed it was) in Mrs. 
Simpson’s parlor, though without her sanc- 
tion, the grand act of life had been played 
already, long since; it was only the winding- 
up of the piece which they had to settle, and 
that was soon done. If Mary didn’t think it 
too little to live upon, why, George didn’t. 
If George thought they could manage, then 
Mary was sure they could. In a meeting so 
unanimous, the resolutions do not require 
much discussion. The arguments are ad- 
mitted on both sides; or rather, both sides 
are one. If any unpleasant suggestion—one 
of the prudence party—intrudes itself, the 
course is obvious—%turn him out.” What 
means freedom of discussion on such subjects 
—indeed on any subject—except freedom to 
discuss it as much and as little as you like? 
Then she told him—and was glad she had 
not told him before—of the possibility that 
she might have “a little something” too. 
Papa would not let her come to him quite 
penniless now; and some day or other— 
perhaps when they most wanted it, “ for their 
children,” in her pure innocence she said—he 
might—she was sure he would—do all he 
fairly could for her. And George was almost 
angry with her for having any thing to 
promise him besides herself. 

Three-quarters of an hour was it? why it 
did not seem five minutes. (Augusta thought 
the clock had stopped, for the kitchen fire 
was low, and Betsy was snappish, and not so 
much inclined for gossip as usual; her young 
man was waiting at the area steps, which ac- 
counted for a low whistle every five minutes, 
startling Augusta. Betsy said the cat had a 
cold.) Three-quarters of an hour it was 
though, neither more nor less, and George 
must go; couldn’t even stay supper as usual; 
he would have more work to do now, and 
there was something to be attended to that 
very night; he “had rather go,” and Mary 
did not ask him to stay. So the mischief was 
done, and George Harrison half-way home to 
his humble lodgings, before Mrs. Simpson 
descended to supper. She was ina benignant 
mood, for the new gowns fitted admirably, 
and being what the dress-maker called 
“rather jolly”— which only implies that 
Which in politer language is called well-de- 
veloped proportions—she was conscious that 
she looked well in black. Even the an- 
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nouncement which Mary very innocently 
made at supper-time, that George had been 
there, neither spoilt her temper nor her appe- 
tite; he was gone again, that was a comfort ; 
but she would lose no time in having a talk 
with Mary. So when she had finished her 
moderate glass of rum-and-water, she was 
not sorry to see her younger daughter (who 
had not spent a satisfactory evening on the 
whole, having sat for what seemed to her an 
unconscionable time in the dark with the 
cross Betsy and an uneasy conscience) take 
up her candle-stick with a yawn, and proceed 
to bed. Mary, too, had something to say. 
It was with some little misgiving—more cer- 
tainly than she should have felt a fortnight 
back—that she told her mother of George’s 
advancement, and how he had now taken 
courage actually to speak about their mar- 
riage. She did not feel quite sure, when she 
recalled certain hints and side-speeches (Mrs, 
Simpson was great in that line) addressed 
during the last few days rather to Augusta 
than herself, about hasty engagements, and 
imprudent marriages, and the duty of paying 
due regard to the station in which people 
were placed, whether what she had to ‘tell 
would be received quite as she could wish. 
While George was with her, she had seen 
no difficulties in the way ; but now alone with 
her mother, all her joy and confidence were 
gone. But if she spoke hesitatingly, and an- 
ticipating a somewhat colder reception for 
her confession than the good-humored banter 
which she had grown accustomed to on this 
same subject, little indeed was she prepared 
for the storm of anger which burst upon her. 
Never had Mrs. Simpson been seen so angry. 
She was provoked with herself for having 
delayed her lecture to her elder daughter so 
long; angry with her whole household for 
having been accomplices in securing that im- 
portant three-quarters of an hour for George 
and Mary’s conspiracy against her; angry 
with the dressmaker for having come at that 
particular crisis—an hour behind her appoint- 
ment—she must have done it on purpose; 
and angry beyond measure with George Har- 
rison for having out-generaled her cherished 
plans by a little straightforward dealing. 
She had trusted more to the hope of disgust 
ing him in time by a careful system of cold 
receptions, and change of manner, than to 
any positive efiect which she expected to pro- 
duce upon her daughter by any hints of her 
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improved value'in the matrimonial market, 
or direct exhortations to make the most of 
her new position. George, she knew, had an 
honest and independent spirit; once let him 
feel that he was suspected of pressing his 
suit now because there was money in the 
case, and however unreasonable the accusa- 
tion, his pride might take offence. Then 
Mary might go into the country, out of his 
way ; and so in time, this unlucky love might 
go the way of many others, become one more 
of those little silent sacrifices Jaid upon the 
altars of wealth and pride—mites in the esti- 
mation of a prudent public, but sometimes to 
the offerers more costly than “ all their liv- 
ing ”—and be gradually reduced with hymns 
and libations from Mrs. Simpson as high- 
priestess, to ashes. 

So at fitst, even now, instead of attacking 
Mary, she began by opening fire upon George. 
It was a mistake, Mrs. Simpson, and as a 
Woman you dught to have known it. Ina 
calmer mood, you would never have made a 
first move so utterly destructive of your game. 
Mary might have taken a good amount of 
scolding for herself quietly; however cruel 
and unwarrantable she might have felt her 
mother’s conduct to be, a few gentle expostu- 
lations and a bitter flood of tears would have 
been her only reply that evening. Mary and 
her mother might have fewer interests and 
feelings in common than was good for either ; 


but there had never yet been injustice on one. 


side, or any lack of dutiful affection on the 
other. But when Mrs. Simpson paused for 
breath after an alternation of violent abuse 
and attempted sarcasm against George Har- 
rison as “a low, mercenary creature,” having 
declared her own firm belief that this oppor- 
tune increase of his salary was nothing but a 
“move” got up between himself and his un- 
ele in order to nail the Simpsons to the point 
at once, she saw that Mary, though she trem- 
bled very much, had risen from her seat, and 
was looking at her with a very calm and com- 
posed countenance, on which there was no 
symptom of a tear. 

“ Mother!” said the girl, “ you don’t mean 
that of George ?” 

Mrs. Simpson did not mean it in her heart ; 
but she had meant to say it, and had said it; 
‘and she said it again, more violently than 
ever, because she felt its untruth. 

“ Mother!” and she laid her hand quietly 
on her arm, “don’t say any more. If you 
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never meant me to marry him, you should 
have spoken before. It’s too late now, for 
either of us. We can’t go back. Oh that 
this miserable money had never come between 
us!” For Mary saw it all now. 

“ You've been took in, Mary; took in by a 
swindler, as I may say. If I were you, I'd 
have more spirit; that I would.” 

Spirit ! it was not spirit which poor Mary 
wanted just then. She wanted patience, 
which is harder to find. If the mother had 
understood her daughter before, she had un- 
locked some startling secrets now. In the 
usually calm, sweet face, now flashing crim- 
son, and then changing to dead white, there 
was neither maiden shame nor girlish fear of 
her mother’s anger, but burning indignation, 
and fixed defiance. Mrs. Simpson was not a 
wise woman, even in a worldly sense; she 
understood the symptoms, she was fright- 
ened, but she was not to be mastered by her 
own daughter, in her own house. She was 
undeniably right; and like many other per- 
sons when undeniably right, she was wrong. 

“Say what you will of me, mother, and 
I'll bear it if I can; but don’t dare to slander 
him!” 

“Dare! hey-day! I'll dare him to come 
inside my doors again, that’s what I will.” 

“There shall be no need, mother; I can 
go to him.” 

Both had said a good deal more now than 
they had meant to say. Mary’s was one of 
those quiet answers which rather increase 
wrath than turn it away. Her mother’s in- 
dignation stifled her words. She could only 
gasp out something like, “ Very well, ma’am 
—very well!” when Mary rushed upstairs 
to her room, and sat down in an agony of 
wounded feeling, to which even. a flood of 
tears brought no relief. It was all so sud- 
den, so little deserved ! and all because of a 
little money! But though she never slept 
that night, she lay very still and quiet, and 
never disturbed her sister. She had no one 
there who understood her, none to whom to 
open her grief. But her resolution was 
taken; and long before the family breakfast- 
hour she had dressed hastily, packed up 
quietly a few absolute necessaries out of her 
wardrobe, and taking them in her own hand, 
leaving Betsy in wide astonishment as she 
glided by her in the passage, she had reached 
the nearest cab-stand, and asked to be driven 
to her aunt’s at Brixton. 
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* Aunt Martha, she thought, would give her 
sympathy at all events, and a little counsel 
for the actual present. For the future, she 
theant to ask no one’s counsel but George's. 
If he would take her to him, there she was; 
never so wretched and miserable ‘as now, to 
be sure, but never so much needing the love 
and care which he had so often promised. 
She was not ashamed of her love for him 
now; he had been wronged, insulted: She 
did not consider it was only the senseless vio- 
lence of an angry wonman ; she would scarcely 
have minded rushing in to him in his uncle’s 
presence, and crying,# George, here I am: 
pity me and love me; no one else will, be- 
cause I love you.” 

She hardly knew how she got into her 
aunt’s pretty sitting-room. She did not un- 
derstand the servant, till she had told her 
twice that her aunt was gone from home. 

“Yes, Miss, gone to nurse old Mrs. Man- 
son for two or three days, while her niece is 
away. Old Mrs. Manson’s very bad, I do 
suppose, Miss.” ‘Well, she must sit down at 
least, and calm herself. She would write to 
George at once. But what to say? when 
could sorrow, shame, and outraged feeling 
ever shape themselves into,the letters of any 
discovered alphabet? She wrote, and tried 
to read what she had written, and tore it into 
fragments. She bent her aching head upon 
her hands, and waited for the troubled 
thoughts to still themselves. But they would 
not. Then she rose, and went to the window 
that looked out into the road. By what a 
merciful ordering it is, that the most trifling 
outward object catches the eye at such mo- 
ments, and delivers us for a few instants from 
ourselves! A coach was passing towards 
the great city. It was a gentle ascent, and at 
the moment a boy with a very small bundle 
let himself gently down from behind. Not 
so quickly though, but that the watehful 
driver caught sight of him when he reached 
the ground. © 

“ Hallo, young chap!” he shouted, “ fare’s 
a shilling, if you please !” 

“ All right, coachman, all right!” and the 
ooy ran off as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 

“All right! I’m blest if it is though!— 
think you’re going to ride all the way from 
Croydon here for nothing, ye young fas- 
cal?” 

The driver pulled up his ‘horses, and 
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looked after his flying “fare” for a few sec- 
onds, as if he had a great mind-+to get down 
from his box and give-chase; but as the boy 
was active and had q fair start, and time was 
probably valuable, he shouted a few good-hu- 
mored threats after him, and drove on. 

Mary had looked after him too, with such 
utter astonishment that her own troubles were 
forgotten. Her eyes had tears in them, to be 
sure; but there was no mistaking the per- 
sonal identity of Master Samuel. She flew 
to the street door, and could just see his 
figure'in the distance. The coach turned the 
corner in the opposite direction, and then thie 
boy appeared to stop, and to be watching 
whether any one was coming in pursuit. He 
began slowly to retrace his steps towards'the 
door where Mary ‘was standing, and ‘Mary 
hardly waited for him to be within reasonable 
distance to wave her handkerchief in the hope 
of attracting his attention. The movement 
seemed rather a suspicious one to the fugi- 
tive, for he halted and reconnoitred afresh. 
Mary ran towards him, unbonneted as. she 
was, and at last Samuel recognized a friend. 
He was hurried into the house, and ques- 
tioned as well as his sister’s agitation would 
allow her. 

Samuel had run away from school. 

“Taint going to black Binns’ boots, nor 
spend all my money in buying paunches to 
feed his dog, nor to have nuts cracked on my 
head with Vardy’s dict’snary, nor have my 
tea stirred with a tallow candle, nor be locked 
up on a half-holiday. I cut away this morn- 
ing—me and another did.” 

Where was he going to now, Mary asked. 

“ Well, 1 was coming here first, to see what 
Aunt Martha’d say, and then I’m going home 
to mother. I rode all the way from Croydon 
here, you see, but I hadn’t got a sixpence. 
Vardy said he’d skin me if I didn’t lend him 
all I had left, so I jumped off by here you see 
without paying; didn’t I manage it prime? 
What'll mother say, do you think, Mary?” 

Mary could have told him that Mrs. Simp- 


|son was not likely at present to give him a 


very warm welcome, But a sudden thought 
had struck her. She would take Samuel with 
her—even he was a sort of protection, and a 
fellow-culprit—and go down ‘at once to her 
father ‘at Barton End. She would tell him 
every thing, and follow his advice faithfully, 
for he would never urge her to give up 
George. 
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Samuel was delighted with the proposal ; 
Mrs. Simpson’s moods were uncertain with 
all her family, and it was quite a matter of 
speculation with him during bis flight, whether 
she would kiss and pity him on his arrival, or 
send him to bed in preparation for the early 
coach back to the hated school in the morn- 
ing. And to go down to Barton End !—it 
was worth running away for, even if the master 
flogged him (he couldn't, think Vardy really 
meant to skin him) when he was sent back. 
The old pony might be living in the park still, 
possibly. Of course he should like to go to 
Barton End. 

It was ascertained upon inquiry that a coach 
would pass in the afternoon, which would set 
down Mary and her brother soon after dark 
within a mile of the house. Samuel was in 
terror lest the coachman should be his old ac- 
quaintance of the morning; but even he 
should be propitiated, Mary assured him, by 
an extra shilling. The boy’s company had 
already done her good. She listened to all 
his school troubles, and promised, that if he 
went back, and was a good boy, the absolute 
power of Binns and Vardy should be modified. 
It was strange, Mary thought, that even these 
boys should begin thus early to torment each 
other; she wondered whether there was any 
happiness anywhere in this world! Samuel 
was ravenously hungry, having run away with- 
out his breakfast, which reminded Mary that 
she had done the same; appetite is very in- 
fectious, and she was indebted to his example 
for not refusing entirely, as she felt very much 
disposed to do, the extempore luncheon which 
Aunt Martha’s maid was quite ashamed of, but 
which Master Simpson pronounced to be 
“prime.” Mary wrote a. hasty note to Au- 
gusta, to say she was gone to her father, and 
rather longer ones, not nearly so intelligible, 
to George and to her aunt, and took her seat 
in the coach with a sinking heart. It was a 
miserable journey this looked-for visit to Bar- 
ton End; she dreaded the very sight of it. 
What would her poor father say? Mary had 
never given him one moment’s trouble. He 
had been fond of saying so to her when they 
were alone; she was his heart’s pride and de- 
light. He would think her right, she was 
sure; but must she be the wretched instru- 
ment of breaking up all his family happiness ? 
Still, she never hesitated or repented for one 
instant. She must be true to George. She 
would never have suffered herself to think of 
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him ; would have smothered her first feelings 
towards him as she might, had either father 
or mother. forbidden their intimacy ; would 
give him up even now, if he was—what,he 
had been called that mornings so she stepped 
out in the dark evening on. the strange road 
where the turn to Barton was, with a weak 
and tottering step, but with as strong a heart 
as when she had said to her mother, “I can 
go to him.” ’ 

It was a long, lonely mile to Barton End, 
but a straight road, the coachman had -said, 
and she had famous company. For Samuel 
had begged to go outside, and for the last 
few miles had sat on the box, had heard won- 
drous tales of horses, and taken the coachman 
into his confidence as to his running away, 
and informed him of his prospective owner- 
ship of Barton End, and, in short, talked in 
such magnificent style as must have abashéd 
Binns & Co. forever, could they but have 
heard him. But he was very quiet now,— 
partly from some misgivings as to the meet- 
ing with his father, and partly because Mary 
clasped his hand so tight, and trembled s0, 
and walked so very fast, and then stopped for 
breath, that Samuel was rather frightened, 
He little knew that in the eyes of the world, 
poor Mary was by far the greater culprit of 
the two. He began again at this last mo- 
ment, as he had done before during the day, 
to enlist her on his side against the offended 
powers. 

“Tsay, Polly dear, say a good word for 
me; don’t let’em send me back again straight, 
as they did one boy, and they kept him on 
bread and water for a week, and flogged him 
twice every day, and he went and drowned 
himself, and there’s his bones plain in the 
well now, and his ghost comes up every Satur 
day night in the bucket.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Sam,” said his 
sister, though she scarcely heard the words. 

“Well, but Vardy told me so, and he 
showed me something white down in the 
water, and told me to go and draw the bucket 
up on a Saturday night, but I durstn’t.” 

Possibly the increasing gloom of the lane 
had its effect on Samuel’s nerves, which were 
not of the strongest; however, they reached 
the entrance to the house without difficulty or 
adventure. 

Mr. Grindle had returned from a long day's 
shooting, and found Mr. Simpson awaiting 
him at a late dinner; rather moped, if the 
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truth must be told,and longing to be at home 
at tea with his family, The lawyer's sporting 
friend had declined. to stay: and dine with 
them, and had driven back to town; so the 
two gentlemen again sat down téte-d-téte, Mr. 
Grindle doing the honors. Mr. Simpson, 
found his position rather embarrassing ; he 
was neither master nor guest. He was drink- 
ing the agent’s wine, kept under private lock 
and key in preparation for his periodical 
visits, and eating the salmon brought down 
in ice in his dog-cart. He would not have 
ventured himself to give an order in the 
house for the world. Mr. Grindle, it is true, 
referred to him continually, most distinetly 
and pointedly, as “ poor Mr, John’s cousin ;” 

but he felt that the sour-looking old servant 
would, at.a word from that gentleman, have 
kicked him out of the front door, and, as he 
fancied, with pleasure. It was quite true—so 
he would; and Mr. Grindle after him, and 
Mr. John Simpson, had he had the chance, 
after them both, or any other visitor by right 


or by invitation, who interfered with his own, 


personal ease and quiet; but to poor Mr, 
Joseph it seemed that the sour looks were 
levelled specially at him. 

It might be that both gentlemen were tired, 
or that they did not find each other's conver- 
sation very agreeable, or that, as the lawyer 
observed, there was something sleepy in the 
‘air; for, after a very languid attempt at con- 
versation, they forgot to pass the bottle, and 
fell fast asleep in their respective easy-chairs. 
They were roused by a startling peal from 
the hall bell (nervous hands always pull hard) 
echoing loudly through the almost empty 
house. 

“ Rather late for a visitor,” said Mr. Grin- 
dle; “ hope none of my clients have followed 
me down here.” 

The hall-door was opened, there was a pre- 
liminary negotiation audible in the passage, 
and then. the sour-visaged domesti¢ ushered 
in “Miss Simpson.” Mr. Grindle looked 
astonished, as’ he .rose and bowed. Mr. 
Simpson jumped up in alarm. “ Any thing 
the matter at home, Mary?” said the father, 
in a trembling voice. 

‘She forgot Mr. Grindle; perhaps never 
saw him. She rushed forward, and ‘fell on 
2 knees with one loud sob at her father’s 

eet. 

Perhaps Mr. Grindle could not, strictly 
speaking, have been called a gentleman. He 
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was a man, at all events, which is sometimes 
just as good. He was astonished, he was 
very pardonably curious, ‘but he walked 
straight out of the room. It was a case, as 
he would have phrased iit, quite out: of his 
line of business. He walked straight out, 
rather in a hurry, and the passage was rather 
dark. There he stumbled over a_ boy. 
“Who. are you?” said he, shaking him 
rather roughly, by way of giving vent to his 
agitated feelings—“ who the deuce are you?” 

“Ton’t,” said a pleading voice—“ don’t; 
Tm Sam.” . 

“Sam who?” 

“Sam Simpson.” 

“Curse it,” said the lawyer, “ here’s the 
whole family come.” 

“ And what on earth are” you doing iti! 
boy, skulking in the passage? If you want 
to see your father, why don’t you go to him ?”: 

“Oh! ’cause I’ve ran, away; and she’s 
gone to tell him about Binns.” 

“Ran away? where from? and why did 
you run here ? and:whose Binns ?” 

But if there had been any hope, in. his 
then state of agitation, of Samuel’s giving ins 
telligible answers to this sharp fire of ques+ 
tions, he was at all events spared the trial, 
for at that moment the hall bell went again, 
as loudly as before. 

“Go it,” said Mr. Grindle, with a sort of: 
sneering defiance’; “ ring louder.” 

Samuel had not the slightest doubt that 
the Philistines weré upon him-—that the 
whole staff of Lindley House, professors of 
all branches, native Parisians and Germans, 
drawing, writing, fencing, and calistheni¢ 
masters (most of whom he had ‘never seén, 
but they looked terrible in the prospectus), 
with Binns and Vardy probably as volunteers, 
were baying on his ‘track, and that he was to 
be dragged back to increased tortures, ' 

“Let go my coat-tails, sir.” Sam had 
fastened on him in his agony. “What's the 
matter with the boy ?. don’t howl in that’ way, 
go to your father, d’ye hear ?—Sorry to keep 
you waiting, I’m sure,” said the lawyer, again 
addressing the door witha bitter politeness; 
for either the old servant was slow, or the: 
new visitor impatient, arid there was another: 
peal along the passages. Sam was under: 
the hall table. now. The old servant came 
across the hall, looking sourer than ever. . 

“ More company, Zachary,” said Mr. Grine 
dle; “are your beds all aired?” Zachary’s 
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face might have expressed disgust, but- that 
was its usual expression, and. he was too 
much afraid of the lawyer to reply, or, per- 
haps, too intensely indignant. 

He opened the door, however, and a ‘tall 
young man inquired for Mr. Joseph Simpson. 

“Your name, sir, if you please,” said 
Zachary. It must have been a great satisfac- 
tion to him to answer by a counter-question, 
for the gentleman was evidently impatient. 

“Mr. Harrison.” Zachary vouchsafed no 
verbal ‘answer, but allowed him to walk in. 
George caught sight of Mr. Grindle as he 
was retreating, and addressed his next ques- 
tion to him, 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but you no doubt 
can tell me—is Mary—is Miss Simpson here 
with her father ?” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, after taking a 
rapid survey of his questioner, which ap- 
peared satisfactory, for there was something 
less of irritation in his tone, “I think I may 
say she is. Has she run away ?” 

“Sir!” said George, firing up. 

“Oh! no offence, I beseech you; but really 
the family movements are rather puzzling. 
You see this young gentleman—eh! what’s 
become of him now?” 

Reassured by George Harrison’s well-known 
voice, Samuel took courage to emerge from 
under the table. 

George looked, if possible, more puzzled 
than Mr. Grindle. “ Well,” said the latter, 
in atone that implied he gave the thing up 
altogether—‘ I think I'll go to bed—give me 
a candle, Zachary. You'll find Mr. Simpson 
in there.” 

Mary had laid all her griefs before her 
father. Her mother’s violence was not so 
overwhelming to him as it had been to her. 
He was more really vexed, though he did not 
say so, at Mary’s imprudent step than at his 
wife’s foolish language; a few hasty words 
more or less would have made very little im- 
pression upon good-humored Mr. Simpson. 
But he was notin love, had not heard blas- 
phemy spoken against his idol, as poor Mary 
had. He soothed and comforted her a8 well 
as he could, though he was sadly at a loss 
for words ; it would all come right by and by. 
At all events Mary and George had his con- 
‘sent, and they must be patient ; but he ended 
by wishing with her that cousin John’s prop- 
erty had gone somewhere else, “We wasn’t 
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rich, Mary, 
we wos,” 
“Oh yes, dear father, oh yes!” and Mary 


but we was very comfortable as 


| began to sob again, though the tears were 


not so bitter; when she started at the sound 
of a voice and a step in the hall, and grew. as 
pale again as marble. Why was it, that 
when George entered the room, she turned 
from him and hid her face on her father’s 
shoulder, instead of flying into his arms for 
shelter as:she had longed to doa few hours 
ago ! : 

He had left town the instant he received 
her note—so hurried and incoherent that he 
scarcely gathered more from it than that she 
was in trouble, and that he should find her 
with her father at Barton End. Had she 
asked him to come to her?—she could not 
remember now: had she done wrong P—she 
began to fear it now. Mr. Simpson held out 
his hand at once, with the old cordial greet- 
ing, “George, my boy!” Indeed, he was 
delighted to see him, and would have tran 
ferred his daughter at once to one who was 
probably more at home, or at least had more 
modern experience, in such scenes than him- 
self; but Mary clung close, and never looked 
up or spoke. 

Again the hall bell rang; not so loud, this 
time; but Harrison had left the dining-room 
door open, and Sam, once more in a state of 
alarm, rushed in to his bewildered parent, 
and exclaimed, “Oh! father, father! here’s 
carriage drove up!” 

“Pll bet a°shilling,” said Mr. Simpson, 
“it’s your mother, Polly! Never mind, my 
girl, cheer up, cheer up.” Mary looked up, 
and put her hand in George’s, Nobody 
thought of Sam; but he felt great comfort at 
the suggestion. Chains and bolts were with- 
drawn, amidst audible mutterings from Zach- 
ary. It was not a lady’s voice; it was not 
Mrs. Simpson, for Samuel rushed out to see, 
and came. back looking more scared than 
ever. Old Zachary looked into the room, 
with a hideous smile, and announced very 
distinctly 

Mr. Joun Simpson. 
A stout, dark-complexioned, but good-hu- 
mored-looking man walked full into the mid- 
dle of the room, and bowed comprehensively 
to all the party, with something of foreign 
grace, at least without English awkwardness. 
He looked as little alarming as a man of six 
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feet, with a good deal of hair about him, 
could well do; but it may be supposed that 
the company were not a little startled. Cer- 
tainly few gentlemen were ever so received in 
their own house. Mary felt inclined to 
scream, but only broke into a low, hysterical 
laugh. He seemed to enjoy their intense 
astonishment. 

“Ha! ha!” he burst out at last, for no one 
else spoke,—* quite a family party, I conclude. 
Come, I'l] tell you what—I'm glad to see you 
all; I’ve not seen a soul of my own name or 
kin for fifteen years—don’t look strange at 
me because I’m come home.” 

“Jolin!” said his cousin, finding voice at 
last—“ John! I’m heartily glad to see you— 
welcome home!” 

The other looked at him for a moment— 
they were keener eyes than Mr. Joseph 
Simpson’s. “ Joe,” said he—there was no 
mistaking the honest face— Joe, I believe 
it!” and he dashed his hand into his cousin’s, 
and turned his head aside for a moment— 
perhaps to look at Sam. 

“Tm very sorry, Joe; not sorry I’m alive, 
you know, that can’t be helped; but sorry 
you've been disappointed. I called at Grin- 
dles’, and they told me all about it. Never 
mind, Joe; the old place shall be a home for 
you and yours; and, you'll’ forgive me for 
coming back.” 

Mr. Joe Simpson made no reply; he never 
was a good hand at speeches, He turned 
his head away, now; probably to see what 
Mary was about. “That’s your daughter, 
Joe,” continued Mr. John, who was much the 
most at home, as he had best right to be. 
“I never thought any of our lot would have 
shown so much blood. Gad, what a sweet 
sight it is to see an English girl’s face,” and 
he proceeded to mark his appreciation of the 
opportunity by a very emphatic kiss, for 
which he made a very proper apology, but 
Mary would have been quite content without. 
“And this your eldest son—how these young 
ones run up; aint an atom like you, Joe, my 
boy! but a very fine young fellow; ” and he 
shook George heartily by the hand, to which 
George as heartily responded; he had not 
the least objection to be taken for one of the 
family, ‘ But what’s this, my dear,” said “he 
to Mary, from whom jin truth he had hardly 
taken off his eyes—“what’s this? you've 
been crying.” 


What could poor Mary do, but cry again? 


His toice was so kind: he looked so inquir- 
ingly into her eyes; he took ‘her hand se 
gently. This was cousin John! Oh! how 
glad she was there was to be no more rejoie- 
ing over his money! 

“T shan’t cry any more now you are come 
back,” she said. 

“Now, no humbug,” ‘said cousin John; 
“you didn’t cry for me, you know; what’ 
this all about, eh !” 

He was told all about it. In half an hour, 
cousin John and his heirs-expectant were the 
best friends in the world.’ He was taken into 
evervbody’s confidence; what he whispered 
to Mary no one ever knew, unless she has 
told George Harrison now they are married, 
He promised to go back with Sam to school, 
and to skin Vardy, if necessary, in case a 
magnificent supper to the whole fraternity of 
Lindley House should not be found sufficient 
(with a quiet hint to the doctor) to insure 
Sam’s future popularity without having ‘re- 
course to that extreme measure. By the 
time the faithful Zachary had informed Mr. 
Grindle of his principal’s arrival in flesh and 
blood, and that gentleman had made himself 
up to come down stairs, cousin John Simpson 
had been restored to his own again without a 
heartburning or a grudge from any one of his 
disinherited relations. Over Mrs. Simpson’s 
and Augusta’s disappointment, we prefer to 
draw a veil. Thev bore it like women, and 
said they “ always knew cousin John would 
turn up again.” ), 

“You haven’t told us, Mr. John,” said 
Grindle, “how this strange mistake arose, 
after all?” 

“Tt comes of doing things by halves ;” and 
he took a colonial newspaper out of ‘his 
pocket, and pointed out this paragraph to Mr. 

rindle. 

“On the 11th ult., at Point de Galle, Cey- 
lon, on his voyage home, Mr. John Simpson, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tranquebar, to Ce 
lestine Sophie, relict of the late Count de 
Leon Savigny, Colonel in the Austrian Ser- 
vice.” 

“They put in only half the announcement, 
you. see, and so it got among the deaths, and 
was copied into the English papers.. I made 
them print it here with an apology. It was 
rather a sudden thing,” continued Mr. John, 
and I couldn’t come off at once by the For- 
mosa; I only landed last night. She’s a very 
fine woman, and can’t speak a’word of Eng- 
lish, so there'll be no family quarrels, Joe; 
and mind what I say, here’s a country-hopse 
for you and yours as. long as it stands.” 

r.and Mrs, John Simpson have no fam- 
ily; and Mr. and Mrs. George Harrison are 





their constant guests. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A WEDDING is well known to be the mourn- 
fullest and most tedious of human festivals, 
and therefore the reader is not invited to be 
present at Edith’s, but is requested to believe 
that it took place with all suitable forms, and 
to imagine both that and the honeymoon 
—which was of only a fortnight’s duration— 
well over, and Mrs, Charles Stirling estab- 
lished in London under promising and com- 
fortable circumstances. Margaret having re- 
turned to England, and having passed some 
time with her sister at Elderslie, where she 
had found the friendship of Dr. Silverston 
and his family a source of comfort, was now 
coming to stay with her earliest friend; and 
Edith was expecting her with a mixture of 
joy and apprehension ; and when after what 
seemed a long waiting she at last arrived, it 
was difficult to her to control her impatience, 
and not, as in the days of their childhood, to 
run into the hall to meet her. “Margaret, 
however, mounted the stairs with a somewhat 
tardy pace; and when Edith clasped her in 
her arms there was a good deal of languor 
and dejection, though there was no want of 
tenderness in her manner of receiving these 
greetings. It seemed that she dared not 
give any way to her feelings, for fear of their 
getting beyond her control; and she sat for 
a few minutes in silence. Then she said—*I 
am so glad you are happy, Edith!” but her 
clear, sweet voice was husky and tremulous. 

“Tam very happy now,” said Edith, “ be- 
cause I have got you with me again;” and 
she bent over her and kissed her forehead. 

“It is well for me,” replied Margaret, 
“that you love me, for you are all I have left 
in this world to care for me,” and in speaking 
this sentence, that expressed the desolation 
of her heart, the power of surmounting her 
emotions deserted her, and a passionate burst 
of grief shook her frame. Edith watched 
her with a sympathy too deep to admit of 
common attempts at consolation. She knew 
that whatever Mrs. Ramsay's follies had been, 
Margaret had possessed in her.a loving and 
indulgent mother, and that her loss must at 
any time have brought much sorrow with it: 
and she knew also that the time at which it 
had occurred must have doubled that afflic- 
‘tion—a time when she was struggling against 
an affection that had been bestowed unhap- 
pily where it had never been sued for. It 
seemed natural to her that these two trials 
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following so close upon each other should mix 
together, should cease to take distinct forms, 
and should merge into one great sum of grief. 
It seemed natural that. the loss of the de- 
voted parent should be peculiarly felt when 
her sympathy was peculiarly needed. Not 
till the passion of Margaret’s tears appeared 
to be subsiding, Edith ventured to speak, and 
then it was to suggest that she should retire 
to her room to lie down and rest; and Mar- 
garet at once complied with this request. 

When Edith left her she found her own 
tears flowing, and she passed a solitary hour 
full of sad thoughts for the friend whom, next 
to her husband, she loved. But at the end 
of an hour Margaret joined her again with a 
serene countenance and a composed manner. 
Edith looked at her with an increased admi- 
ration, The perfect beauty of her features 
seemed heightened in its effect by the expres- 
sion of a subdued sorrow, and all her move- 
ments seemed to have acquired a new and 
more attractive grace, 

“O Margaret, how beautiful you are!” 
Edith said so with enthusiasm, but Margaret 
shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“TI thought myself so once,” said she; 
“but if it was ever true it can be true no 
longer. Don’t say so again, Edith. Tell 
me, now, are not the Charltons your near 
neighbors? If so, Ishould like to go to see 
them, for I would gladly get the first meeting 
over.” 

Edith was rejoiced to find Margaret wish- 
ing to renew her intercourse with these 
valued friends, and she lost no time in getting 
ready to go, fearing with every minute that 
passed that her courage might decrease. 
But Margaret looked quite firm and settled 
when they set out, and'it was only when the 
door opened to them that an augmented pale-. 
ness betrayed her emotion. 

As they entered the drawing-room, there 
was an evident agitation in Mrs. Charlton’s 
manner of receiving them; and as they ad- 
vanced further, it was explained by the sight 
of Lord Hanworth. It was a most unlucky 
‘chance. Edith had not seen him since her 

marriage—not since the scene in Pine Wood; 
and yet if she had met him alone, she thought 
she could have done so almost. without em- 
barrassment; but with Margaret for /her 
‘companion, there were too many conflicting 
“emotions for composure to be possible. She 
was conscious of grasping Emilia’s hand with 
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a painful force, and she seated herself in a 
hurried manner, lest a trembling in her knees 
should be detected. She turned away so as 
to avoid seeing Margaret, and yet longed to 
look at her. She bowed to Lord Hanworth, 
and then felt that she ought to shake hands 
with him, and advanced to do so. - Lord 
Hanworth’s color rose; but he extended his 
hand with the kindness of friendship, and as 
he said a few words of friendly greeting, a 
delicate observer only could have detected 
the shade of emotion there was in his voice. 
After this he turned from Edith to Margaret, 
who had moved away with Mrs. Charlton, 
addressed her with a manner full of interest, 
and seated himself near her to make inquiries 
after the Wilsons, the Silverstons, and Lady 
Howell. Wholly unconscious of the internal 
struggle that it cost Margaret to enter into 
such a conversation with him, he went on 
at particular length, partly with a desire to 
compose his own feelings, partly with a view 
to relieve Edith from embarrassment. Mrs. 
Charlton, aware of the position of all parties, 
moved from one to another in a flutter 
of feeling, making disjointed observations. 
When she spoke to Lord Hanworth “ there 


was a peculiar dampness in the air,” when 
she addressed Edith “ it was dry and dusty ;” 
in fact her presence of mind under these try- 
ing circumstances altogether deserted her. 
It was for Margaret that she felt most deeply, 
and she viewed her quiet dignity of manner 


with admiration. She was answering all 
Lord Hanworth’s observations with becoming 
politeness, and even with apparent ease; and 
there was only so much of languor in her 
bearing as her recent loss might well account 
' for; but no doubt it was a relief to her, as it 
was also to Edith and to Mrs. Charlton, that 
Charlton and his brother now entered the 
room, followed by little Willy. Charlton, as 
he eyed the group in his drawing-room, 
looked for a moment perturbed; but quickly 
resolving what it was best to do, he passed 
on to Margaret, and engaged her in conver- 
sation. 

Lord Hanworth rose and took his leave, 
merely bowing to Edith, who appeared at 
the moment of his departure deeply engaged 
in conversation with Edmund Charlton. 
How much the value of acquaintances, and 
even of friends, depends upon their casual 
position ! 
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To Edith, on many preceding occasions 
Major Charlton had seemed a tedious person- 
age, but at this moment he was welcome; 
and the abundance of his talk (he was a 
ready talker) was areal boon. His descrip- 
tion of his walk with his brother and little 
Willy, which had it been given some months 
back in Stirling’s company would have ap- 
peared intolerably elaborate, was now a happy 
piece of eloquence. As soon as it was over, 
Edith begged to introduce him to her friend, 
Miss Ramsay, and as he turned towards her, 
the admiration with which her beauty struck 
him was very apparent. It was evidently 
difficult to him to withdraw his eyes from her 
face ; and in seeking to open a conversation 
with her the habitual frankness of his speech 
deserted him, and it became necessary for 
his brother to suggest a few observations for 
him. But it seemed not desirable to prolong 
this conversation. Now that the impulse of 
strength that a true woman’s pride had lent 
to Margaret during Hanworth’s presence had 
subsided, a sense of fatigue and depression 
showed itself in her countenance and in the 
abstracted manner of her replies, and she 
was clearly suffering. It therefore seemed 
necessary to Edith to shorten the moments 
of Major Charlton’s enjoyment, and she rose 
to go, not failing to observe as they departed 
that Edmund accompanied them as far as’ the 
hall door, and that when they were turning 
the corner of the street he was still standing 
on the step following them with his eyes. 
But this was a secret observation, and she 
said nothing about it to Margaret, nor did 
they exchange a single word concerning Lord 
Hanworth; but confined their remarks to the 
changes that had taken place in little Willy. 
Margaret thought him looking pale, and 
doubted whether he had not outgrown his 
strength, and Edith suggested that his father 
was guilty of taking him walks that were too 
long; and they dwelt on these trifles only. 
For it is certain that whatever may have been 
the case among men and women in ancient 
days, it is not true in the history of modern 
society, that “ out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh ;” but that the very re- 
verse is the fact. Edith returned home to 
find Stirling, who had come from his official 
duties a few minutes before her, impatiently 
longing for her presence. Margaret had to 
be introduced to him, to claim his friendship 
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almost before his acquaintance, to promise 
herself to determine to like him, and then to 
retire to her room to solitude and thought. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was no wonder to Edith that’ Major 
Charlton iv the course of four days found as 
many reasons for calling upon her, but Mar- 
garet observed to her with a weary air that 
he seemed to have no occupation but visiting, 
and that he was, like other Anglo-Indians, 
much troubled with idleness, 

“You must recollect,” said, Edith, in reply, 
“that he is my husband's most intimate 
friend. It is surely natural that they should 
have a great deal to say to each other ;- and 
if Major Charlton is idle now, it is only be- 
eause he is enjoying a short holiday. He is 
a most excellent officer as well.as a valuable 
friend, I assure you.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it; and he is: Mr. 
Charlton’s- brother, too; but very unlike him, 
I think.” 

“In some ways he is, but he has the same 
candor of disposition.” 

“ He has a candor of his own, but it is not 
like his brother’s. Mr. Charlton is candid 
with hf friends, but reserved with his ac- 
quaintances ; while to Major Charlton it 
seems a necessity to express all he thinks at 
once to everybody he meets.. From that very 
circumstance he is probably a more popular 
man, but for my own part I prefer a certain 
reserve. Reserve indeed generally proceeds 
from the consciousness. of some uncommon 
qualities—qualities which it is not possible 
for the whole world to sympathize with. 
Now, I like a character of this kind.” 

She had scarcely finished her sentence 
when Major Charlton was announced. 

This time his errand was not of a cheerful 
nature; he came to say that his sister-in-law 
was ina state of anxiety, that her little 
Willy was ill—he really thought very ill—it 
had begun merely with a cough, but he really 
seemed seriously ill. He found immediate 
and warm sympathy from both his hearers, 
Could they be of any use to Emilia? Should 
they not at once prepare to go to her? 
Major Charlton could not deny that he 
thought Emilia would be glad to see them. 
It would be a satisfaction to communicate the 
apprehensions she suffered from to such true 
friends, and they might think better of the 
child’s case than he did himself, and than his 
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brother did. His. brother appeared: much 
alarmed, and Dr. Flower’s opinion had;not 
been satisfactory. The parents had denied 
themselves to all visitors in a general way, 
but such intimate friends they would cer- 
tainly welcome, and indeed Lord Hanworth 
had just been admitted. Hanworth was: the 
child’s godfather, and attached as he was,to 
both parents, he must feel deeply interested, 
Margaret, who was just about to leave the 
room to put on her bonnet, new turned hack, 
and said that she thought it better for Emilia 
that they should postpone their visit till she 
was quite disengaged; they would wait till 
later in the afternoon. Edith agreed. Much 
talking would be bad for Mrs. Charlton; 
anxiety might find relief in venting itself to a 
friend, but to have to make conversation, or 
even to see many people moving about you, 
always augmented uneasiness. With this 
they sat down, Major Charlton also seating 
himself, in order to endeavor to persuade 
them that they were mistaken. He thought 
a little society would cheer his sister; he 
thought there was nothing so bad for a trou- 
bled mind as to be alone; whenever he was 
put out himself, he went in quest of @ cheer- 
fully disposed brother officer. After all, 
Hanworth was of a grave temperament; he 
was an excellent man, certainly, but his com- 
pany could not be called enlivening—in fact, 
when he came away they were all three sit- 
ting silent. If his brother and .Hanworth 
should talk it would probably be about some 
public question that Emilia could not eare 
about; now, if Miss Ramsay and Mrs, Stir- 
ling would go to her, she would directly feel 
their sympathy. 

“And we intend to go,” said Margaret, 
“but later in the day. Pray, Major Charl 
ton, tell her so; tell her to expect us.” 

“JI will do exactly as you wish,” replied 
Edmund; but though Margaret’s sentence 
certainly contained a gentle hint to him to 
go, he stil] lingered in her presence, his eyes 
fixed not upon her face, for there was some- 
thing in her manner that forbade such a look, 
but upon her hands as they moved in some 
pretty piece of embroidery. 

“ You are very industrious, Miss Ramsay,” 
said he; “I think I never find you idle. I 
wish I could paint as you do; as for the.em- 
broidery, I cannot wish that, for it looks, so 
difficult as to be quite beyond the reach of a 
man’s hand. Now, though I can’t actually 
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do the thing, I can just imagine taking a 
brush full of color, sweeping it across the 
paper, and swashing ina blue sky.” 

“You had better learn,” said Margaret; 
“it would be a good occupation during your 
holiday.” 

“ Ah, that isarebuke. You think me idle; 
doesn’t she, Mrs. Stirling?” ° 

“ And at this moment you areidle,” replied 
Edith ; “but you must surely find plenty to 
interest you in London after so long an ab- 
sence. If you are disposed for painting, you 
should go and study it at the National Gal- 
lery and Marlborough House.” 

“Well, I would,” replied Edmund, “if I 
had .any one to study it with me,” and he 
glanced at Margaret; “but I have not Stir- 
ling’s luck. I am like that poor milkmaid in 
the nursery song, ‘all forlorn;’ but I think 
that I'shall stroll down by and: by to see the 
new panorama.” He now rose to go, but in 
taking leave took another look at Margaret’s 
work: “and what,” said he, “can that beau- 
tiful needlework be intended for? ” 

“Tt is a frock for Willy. Charlton,” replied 
Margaret. 

“ Dear little fellow,” cried Major Charlton, 
with emotion, “God grant that he may live 
to wear it.” As he spoke tears rose’ to his 
eyes, and he left the room hurriedly. 

“ He loves the child,” said Margaret. 

“ THe is full of feeling,” said Edith. 

When some hours ‘afterwards they went to 
the Charltons, it was to find their friends in a 
state of increased anxiety, and the child more 
seriously ill. As Margaret stole gently to his 
bedside and watched his flushed face and rest- 
less movements, the remembrance of the last 
sick-bed she had attended forced itself upon 
her with a deep inward pain, while in’ the 
mother’s countenance she saw a fear as press- 
ing, as trying as herown had-then been. It was 
moving to see how when they left the room 
Emilia sought by her questions to find in them 
a hope that in her own heart had given way 
to fear, and how she clung to her husband's 
often-repeated observation, that ‘children pos- 
sessed a rallying power much beyond that of’ 
those in mature life, and that the forebodings 
of doctors were constantly set at naught by 
them. In this way they gradually talked the 
mother into something like hopefulness; but 
when Charlton took leave of them at the door, 
the expression of his countenance struck them 
as at war with his cheering words. 
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And there was indeed but too much reason 
for anxiety, which ‘as days went on, went on 
augmenting. It was not only that the lungs, 
with the congestion of which the illness: had 
begun, were threatened, but that every fane- 
tion of the body was disordered, and the play- 
ful little boy whose laugh was wont to fill the 
house with its pleasant sound, lay stretched 
on his back, helpless, powerless, unable to eat, 
unable to speak, never smiling, constantly 
moaning, his mother always by his bedside, 
listening to every sigh, watching every turn, 
and singing his favorite nursery songs, for the 
familiar tunes soothed him when all other 
sounds seemed to add to his fever, while her 
heart was inwardly dreading, desponding, and 
praying; but to her frame a supernatural 
strength seemed granted: She could wateh 
through the long night'with only one hour of 
sleep without any physical suffering, without 
even the consciousness that she had not slept. 
Margaret would sometimes steal in and take 
her place, continuing the low, monotonous 
song, and prevailing upon the mother to 
stretch herself upon a bed in the adjoining 
room, by the promise of ‘waking her at the 
slightest symptom of change in the child. 
Edith had her home duties, but Margaret was 
free to fulfil all the offices of friendship, and - 
her warm heart led her to do so with the ut- 
most devotion. She could well sympathize 
with all this anxious trouble, and she knew 
how and when to come with her tranquil, un- 
obtrusive help. On one occasion, as she en- 
tered the drawingsroom she found Charltor. 
standing alone before the picture of his-boy, 
and as she looked at him she thought she 
saw traces of tears upon his cheek.» She went 
very softly to him, holding out her hand: He 
led her to the sofa, and as he seated himself 
by her side, he said,— 

“Poor Emilia, Willy has been worse this 
night, is worse now. Do you know that-pic- 
ture has just now seemed to fade before my 
eyes? its fresh color all disappeared; it be- 
came first dim, and then quite blank.” 

‘Your eyes,” said Margaret, but she spoke 
tremblingly, “are weary; you have not slept ; 
the picture has not really changed; it looks 
as fresh as it did a fortnight ago before your 
darling was ill.” 

«Before he was ill. Ab, poor Emilia,” re- 
peated Charlton, and sighed heavily. 

Margaret perceived from his tone and look 
that he had now no hope left; and indeed 
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the servant’s reply to her eager inquiry at the 
door, containing the doctor’s last yerdiet, had 
prepared her for such a state of things. She 
hardly knew how to speak or what to say; 
she was too wise in such a case to suggest an 
untrue hope, and a gentle inquiry after Emilia 
was all she ventured upon. 

“She has fallen asleep,” answered Charl. 
ton; “poor thing, she has fallen asleep at 
last, from complete exhaustion, on the sofa in 
the next room.” 

The folding doors between the rooms were 
open, but the sofa was so placed as not to be 
seen by Margaret where she sat. 

“The nurse,” continued Charlton, “has 
promised me to come down to wake her 
should any change appear, and I mus¢ let her 
sleep now ; poor Emilia!” 

While Margaret listened to Charlton, and 
watched the movements of his countenance, 
she was filled with admiration for that exalted 
affection which led him to set aside his own 
grief, his own loss, and his own trial, while he 
dwelt so feelingly on the mother’s. Yet it 
was difficult even for a mother more passion- 
ately than he did to love this child. 

After a moment’s pause Margaret said, “I 
will go now and sit by Willy, and you may 
rely on my watchfulness and faithfulness, I 
will come to you at the slightest sign.” 

As she spoke she moved to the door, and 


as she opened it Hanworth entered. Mar-, 


garet stepped back as he advanced; and 
while with that expression of goodness and 
loving kindness that gaye a charm to his 
cougtenance he laid his hand on Charlton’s 
shoulder, and said, “ You have watched too 
late, you are not looking well,” her heart beat 
quick, and she turned her face away, that he 
might not see her color rise. He did not, 
Yet he looked with some solicitude at her 
too. 

And I think,” said he to Charlton, that you 
must let me now take a share in your boy’s 
nursing. He is my godson, you know, and a 
very affectionate one.” 

“ Affectionate !” replied Charlton, in a tone 
that sunk into Margaret’s heart. “ Ah, Han- 
worth, you don’t know; he has no. power left 
now, even to love. He does not recognize 
his mother.” 

Margaret, fearing lest her sympathy should 
too strongly betray itself, and desirous too of 
avoiding Lord Hanworth’s presence, passed 
through the folding doors, out at the adjoin- 
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sick boy. 

Hanworth remained with Charlton, aware 
that the hour of the doetor’s evening visit 
was near, and desirous of turning’ away his 
friend’s mind from that sickness of expecta 
tion which such an hour brings in cases of 
dangerous illness. The calmness and tender 
ness of his manner were soothing to Charl- 
ton’s irritated nerves, and he listened now 
and then to what Hanworth said, instead of 
straining his ears for the sound of carriage. 
wheels. But the doctor was late, and before 
his arrival Hanworth was obliged to go. As 
he rose to depart Mrs. Charlton was heard to 
stir in the adjoining room, and her husband 
went to speak to her such comfort as he 
could. Hanworth then left the room silently, 
and turned to that where little Willy: lay. 
He had seen him most days for a few minutes 
at atime since his illness; there was great 
fondness between the child and himself; and 
though from what Charlton had told him 
there seemed little chance that his visit would 
give the accustomed pleasure, he wished’ at 
least, for his own satisfaction, to look on the 
boy once more. The door of the room was 
ajer, and he entered noiselessly. The child 
was lying on his back, with a flushed face, to 
which the upturned eyes and the restless 
movement of the lips gave an unnatural and 
distressing expression. Margaret Ramsay 
was kneeling by the side of the bed. Her 
face was turned from him, and unaware of 
his presence she continued in a low tone her 
lulling song. He sought to leave the room 
unperceived as he had entered it, but the 
door creaked on its hinges, and Margaret 
looked up. As her eyes met Hanworth’s, the 
color rushed-up into her cheeks for a: moment 
and then deserted them again, leaving them 
paler than before. Hanworth paused fora 
moment at the door, turning towards her, 
and said in a low tone, very kindly, “ You 
must not watch too long, Miss Ramsay ; you 
have already undergone so much,” and then 
he went away. 

The tears now streamed fast from Marga- 
ret’s eyes, rising from a source of emotions 
so mingled that she could not herself define 
them, nor was it desirable that she should do 
so too curiously. Hanworth’s observation 
had recalled the time of her own loss, and he 
was at that moment in her presence because 
of his anxious love for his friend’s dying 
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child. He was thinking of her too with ‘so- 
licitous regard. Under that serene exterior 
there was a heart always sensible of the trials 
of others; a disposition to seek to relieve 
them; a perfect benevolence which shrunk 
from display, and was therefore not always 
appreciated ; and yet to her how clear it 
seemed, and how perfect! But she was re- 
solved not to suffer: herself'to meditate on 
the subject of Hanworth’s virtues, and rising 
from her knees she sought by some occupa- 
tion in the sick room to change the eurrent of 
her thoughts. She made ready a mixture, 
put some fresh barley-water on‘ the fire, and 
offered to assist the nursein some needlework 
upon which she was engaged; but the sound 
of the doctor’s step on the stairs now gave 
her the change of emotion she was secking 
to obtain, and her heart sickened as the 
solemn man entered, followed by the pale, 
weary, trembling mother. His approach to 
the bed, the drawing of the curtain to admit 
light, the careful lifting of the coverlet, were 
actions which each’ brought a fresh pang. of 
apprehension, and she saw Emilia turn away 
as if unable to face his look while she asked 
for his opinion. When he said, ia the same 
unmoved voice with which he would have 
pronounced the case hopeless, “ Mrs. Charl- 
ton, there is a decided improvement in your 
child,” it seemed hardly possible’ to contain 
her feeling, and she longed to strain the 
mother to her heart. But she refrained 
from any demonstration of her agitation, and 
stood quite quiet, watching Emilia's face. 
Her increasing pallor and immovability of 
posture for a moment seemed to threaten 
fainting, but a flow of tears came as a relief, 
and then all was well. Margaret now ad- 
vanced to her and pressed her hand. “Go 
and tell William,” whispered Mrs. Charlton, 
and Margaret ran eagerly down on ‘this mis- 
sion, leaving the mother to consult further 
with the doctor and nurse. ; 

She was stopped at the drawing-room door 
by Major Charlton, who entered upon a full 
tide of questions. In vain Margaret repeated 
“He is better, he is really better; now let 
me go instantly to your brother”’” She was 
always called back for another word, till at 
last she abruptly passed him and ran’ to 
Charlton. 

“OQ! Mr. Charlton, there is a favorable 
change, and I bring you a good’ message 
Dr. Flower thinks well of the ease.” 
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Charlton; who had been’ uneasily pacing 
the room in*an agony of fear, almost over+ 
whelmed by this sudden change to hope, sat 
down on the sofa, covering his face with his 
hands. Then he rose, and spoke a few 
earnest, grateful words to Margaret, while his 
brother came to him and shook him repeat- 
edly and: cordially by the hand, saying as he 
did so, “ Lalways thought he would get over 
it; I never would give it up;” and turning 
to Margaret with fresh questions, “Is his 
medicine to be changed? is the skin moist? 
is the pulse stronger? when will he be able 
to eat again?” which inquiries, spoken in 
eager haste, Dr. Flower slowly entered toa 
reply to with the true medical deliberation. 

Margaret, satisfied and happy, returned 
home to Edith, and in her rejoicing over the 
change in the child’s condition she omitted to 
mention her short interview with Hanworth. 

CHAPTER XXI, 

From this day of improvemont, the change 
for the better in the little boy was rapid, and 
every succeeding morning found his strength 
increasing. But during the period of conva- 
lescence no less care was required than during 
that of illness; and the task of amusing him’ 
became difficult, while his desires, surpassing 
his power of enjoyment, brought him into a 
condition of fretful impatience ; under these 
circumstances Emilia found’ in Margaret’s 
affectionate assiduity a great solace; while 
the mother, resuming her household duties, 
was compelled to short periods of absence 
from the child, Margaret would take her 
place, and cut out figures in card carriages 
and sledges, and invent’ such lively, stories 
about them that the boy never failed to be 
amused in her company. Major Charlton 
would frequently join in these efforts, and 
sometimes Hanworth would come in with a 
new toy. The child’s old affections had re- 
turned, and to Hanworth he would stretch 
out his arms and claim a seat on his lap. 
On one occasion as he did so, Major Charlton 
viewed him uneasily, and rising from his seat 
he took a turn up and down the room, watch- 
ing Margaret as she moved the figures for 
Willy, and Hanworth, as he now and then 
added a sentence to the little drama con- 
structed forthem. At last he said, 

“Hanworth, do you know I’m jealous of 
you? I'm that boy’s own uncle, and yet he 
always seems to me to ptefer you. That's 
what comes of going out to India; one’s 
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place at home is taken by others; and yhen 
one comes back, after all one’s exile; and 
one’s battles, one is scarcely recognized in 
one’s family; and one is grown so rusty as to 
be quite a deficient in the ways of society. 
I declare I am old, too, before my time. 
Yes, we Indians wither. before we ripen, turn 
gray, yellow, and shrivelled, and see men 
older than ourselves look younger.. I might 
pass for your senior. Tam glad my regi- 
ment is ordered home. I could not make up 
my mind to go out again,” 

This speech, addressed to Hanworth, was 
yet felt to be directed at Margaret; but Mar- 
garet kept her eyes down, fixed on the child’s 
playthings; and Hanworth replied, 

“If Willy seems fonder of me than of you, 
satisfy yourself that it is not owing to your 
exile; nor because I have been more with 
him, but that just lately I have been less 
with him than yourself. It is because I am 
more of a rarity to him; and it is, 1 suspect, 
not my frequent presence but my frequent 
absence that gives.me an attraction. He will 
confess it, if I ask him. Willy, my boy, what 
made you so glad to see me to-day?” 

“Why, I didn’t see you yesterday,” re- 
plied the child, clasping his arms round his 
neck as he spoke. 

Hanworth smiled, and said, 

“T am right. It is not because of your 
long exile, but because you have had no short 
exiles since your return, that you are not 
made so much of as you wish. The secret, 
depend upon it, of maintaining an excitement 
in affection, is an oceasional absence, and a 
certain degree of uncertainty.” 

“That is not impossible,” said Major Charl- 
ton ; “ but yet Iso much dislike absence from 
those I love, that I cannot resolve upon the 
practice of that kind of art. No. I must 
honestly show the regard I feel; and if I 
obtain a return, it must be by asking for it in 
a downright way. I cannot beat about the 
bush; and to gain all, I must risk all. Well, 
good-by. Ihave promised to walk out with. 
my brother. We are going to look at the 
marbles at the British Museum. Miss Ram- 
say, have you seenthem?” 

“Yes; I know them well.” 

“But would you not like'to see them in my 
. brother’s company ; he knows so much of the 
history of sculpture? I am going with him 
partly to improve my mind. We Indians 
have little opportunity for studying art.” 





- “I should like much,” replied Margaret, 
“ to see these things in Mr. Charlton’s com. 
pany; but I have promised Emelia to stay 
with Willy this morning.” 

“ How kind of you. I hope at least that 
the boy Joves you as he should.” 

To which observation the child at once re. 
plied by stretching over from Ianworth’s 
knee, to give Margaret a hearty hug, an inel- 
dent that Major Charlton had not intended 
to bring about ; and Hanworth’s smile as he 
drew Willy back from an embrace that 
seemed too rude, was so tender that he could 
not feel at ease till he persuaded him to come 
away, and so he suggested, 

“ Why, Hanworth, it will be the very thing 
for you. Yow have not promised to play 
head nurse, and your company will not be 
less profitable than my brother's.” 

“] will gladly come,” said Hanworth ; and 
Margaret was left in the confirmed convietion 
that a more tiresome man than Major Charl 
ton had never existed. 

“It is a happy thing for you,” said she, 
when she returned home to Edith, “ that you 
will escape the daily visit from Major Chare 
ton. He is occupied at the British Museum, 
trying to learn something about art.” 

“I should think myself very lucky,” replied 
Edith, “if I never, had a more unwelcome 
visitor than Major Charlton.” 

This sentiment seemed to gain force when 
its expression was followed by the entrance 
of Lady Howell, for her manner as she 
seated herself appeared to indicate that she 
had some subject not. altogether pleasant on 
her mind, and after a few careless inquiries 
concerning the Charltons’ child, she said,— 

“ Margaret, I think it is now time fora 
little explanation between us. During these 
last weeks your silence concerning Lord Han 
worth could in a manner be accounted for. 
It might be supposed that during the first 
period of mourning for the death of poor 
dear mamma you might shrink from enter- 
ing upon the subject of marriage, but that 
sort of delicacy must not be carried too far. 
You have been of course the. subject of many 
comments in many quarters; and, in short, — 
the day is clearly arrived for declaring your 
engagement.” 

During this address Lady Howell kept her 
eyes fixed on her sister’s face, and inquisitively 
watched the changes of color rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, as indications of a strong 
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emotion ; the lips, too, parted and trembled, 
but Margaret remained silent. 

“ Well,” continued Lady Howell, after a 
short pause, during which she seemed to wait 
for an answer ;. “ this is quite unaccountable. 
What is it that keeps you silent? Why not 
tell it at once? Is this enforced mystery to 
make a romance for you where none is 
needed? Recollect how much I am already 
informed. . Only just before your departure 
from Elderslie, poor dear mamma confided 
to me that before long I should certainly 
hear of your reply to. Lord Hanworth’s 
declaration. Why, now, what is, the matter 
—what are you so white about? and Mrs, 
Stirling looks as pale as you.. What. awful 
secret can there be? You. had. better tell it 
to me, my dears, whatever itis; for only on 
that condition will I protect, you from Lady 
Allerton’s investigations. She has been posi- 
tively besieging me with them for the last 
week, and I shall be forced at last to surren- 
der on any terms.” 

A growing indignation supplied Margaret 
now with strength, and she said, 

“ Lady Allerton has no right to make any 
such inquiries ; and to her I would never give 
an answer on such a subject, But you. have 
a different claim; and it is due perhaps to 
our sisterly relation that I should tell you 
that there is no sort of engagement, between 
Lord Hanworth and myself, and indeed 
nothing more than an intimate and quiet 
friendship.” 

“An intimate and quiet friendship! Mar- 
garet, you are insincere. But indeed there 
isno end to the insincerity of young ladies 
on these points, Why, but yesterday there 
was poor Adeline, the little goose, trying to 
humbug her mother about the ‘intimate and 
quiet friendship’ of Captain French, when 
his servant was seen at the door bringing a 
bouquet for the evening ball. Oh, my dear 
child! what is your opinion of my wits? 
Why, poor dear credulous mamma, herself 
could not have been so hoodwinked! Come, 
come, this won’t do. Proceed, my dear, to 
tell me the truth.” 

Margaret, became greatly excited, and in 
forcible and seit distinct accents she 
said— 

“ Sophia, I swear to you solemnly—for you 
seem actually to require an oath—that there 
isno kind of engagement between me and 
Lord Hanworth.” 
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“Then,” cried. Lady Howell, angrily, “ you 
are a little fool—a.coquettish little fool ;. and 
you have rejected him.” 

Edith now came to her friend’s rescue, 

“ This, Lady Howell, is surely not needful. 
It must be enough for you and for all of us 
to know that both Margaret and Lord Han- 
worth are disengaged.” 

But Margaret’s sincerity would not suffer 
her to leave her sister under such a delusion, 
and she said in a resolute tone— 

“No Sophia, nothing of .this nature has 
ever passed between us ; and Lord Hanworth 
is only a kind friend.” 

“A very kind friend indeed!” cried Lady 
Howell. “ It is singular, to say the least. A 
bachelor of thirty-six so kind a friend to a 
beautiful woman of twenty-two that he foi- 
lows her to Italy at a time when many of his 
political friends, Sir Simon included, particu. 
larly wished for his presence in England, 
turns up at the same hotel, and returns home 
nearly at. the same time, placing her for the 
journey under the protection of his most: in- 
timate friend, Mrs. Wilson, with injunctions 
as to her comfort. of a quite anxious kind 
(you needn’t wonder I know it, Mrs.. Wilson 
naturally told me herself), and then he wor- 
ries a Cabinet Minister nearly out of his. life 
to obtain a comfortable post for the favorite 
friend’s husband, in order to keep the favorite 
friend in England. Quite a new form this 
for a quiet friendship to take. But I have 
done, Only let me warn you, Margaret, as a 
well-married eldest sister, not to be deluding 
yourself with romantic notions of a military 
hero. Major Charlton has no doubt done 
very well in India, but in domestic life it. is no 
great advantage to a wife that her husband 
should be able to fight a battle. . However, I 
tell you plainly that I had rather hear your 
approaching marriage with the Major de- 
clared to-morrow: than see things dawdling 
on as they are now. When I remember the 
number of people you have refused, Heaven 
knows why, I grow impatient, and so does 
Sit Simon. It was only two days ago that a 
certain. young Baronet confided to me that he 
was ready to return to the charge if I could 
only hold out to, him the slightest hope. 
Now, you queer creature, what are you crying 
about? What do you think Lady Allerton 
says? She begins to suspect that Mrs. Charl- 
ton gladly keeps Lord Hanworth fluttering 
about herself! Those pattern good wites so 





very fond of their husbands, are sometimes 
Yery fond too of the company of their hus- 
bands’ friends ;—that is Lady Allerton’s little 
insinuation,” 

“ Lady Allerton’s insinuation,” exclaimed 
Margaret, “is like herself—false and odious. 
I am ashamed ever to find myself in that 
woman’s company ; and. I am grieved, Sophia, 
that you should so often be so by choice. 
Who ghall touch pitch and not be defiled ? 
It is really dreadful to me to hear her words 
from your mouth. You know as well as I do 
—as well as Lady Allerton does herself—that 
this is entirely untrue.” 

‘Possibly Lady Allerton’s nature,” said 
Edith, “ does not qualify her even to imagine 
that of a good woman.” 

“There, there,” said Lady Howell, impa- 
tiently, “let us dismiss this topic. I know 
Mrs, Charlton is a dear good woman, and all 
that; but you are two romancists, and don’t 
understand the ways of society. This sort of 
comments must now and then ‘be made upon 
its members to keep up its vitality. A bad 
wife is no great fun (there are so many of 
them), but a little side-eut at the reputation 
of a good one is just now and then, done 
judiciously, really amusing. Poor worthy 
Mrs. Charlton! fancy her surprise and dismay 
if she chanced to hear it again! Poor soul, 
she would take her usual step, and go and 
consult dear William about it immediately.” 

“And how,” said Edith, “would Lady Al- 
lerton like that? I should strongly advise 
her not to try it.” 

“Oh, my dear,” replied Lady Howell, 
“don’t talk in that tone; it wouldn’t do at 
all. I know quite well that Charlton is a man 
to be afraid of. Indeed, Lady Allerton her- 
self is cowed by him. You mustn’t repeat a 
word of this. Now mind, Edith, Margaret! 
—you must never repeat it. It was strictly 
confidential, my dears; you know my whole 
talk has been confidential.” 

“ Let it be forgotten,” said Margaret, “ and 
never renewed.” 

A visit from Mr. Valentine Vernon pres- 
ently made a welcome interruption to Lady 
Howell’s. He was conscious of a particular 
warmth in his. reception, and his peevish 
temper leading him in a manner to grudge it 

_ to himself, he said, with a little petulant shrug 
of the shoulders,— 

“T have not seen you so glad of my appear- 
ance, Mrs. Stirling, since your marriage ; and 
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there are Miss Ramsay and Lady Howeh, 
too, looking actually as if they didn’t hate 
me. How have I deserved this favor? Ah! 
I know how it must be; three ladies together 
for too long—a quarrel—women are always 
quarrelling, the novelists tell me (I know 
nothing about them myself), and I have just 
come in time to prevent bloodshed. 
Howell was about to draw her stiletto.” 

“No,” said Lady Howell, “ those who use 
stilettos are wont to stab in the back. I don’t 
deal in that kind of thing ; and if I make an 
attack, it is face to face.” 

“ And that’s the worst way,” replied Ver- 
non, “by far the cruellest. If I am to be 
murdered, let me at least be spared the pain 
of seeing my own deathblow.” 

“T give you the opportunity of defending 
yourself,” said Lady Howell. + 

“But do you give me the power? Ah, 
Lady Howell, I couldn’t show fight with you 
for my combatant. A look from those eyes 
would extinguish the light in mine.” 

In reply to this Lady Howell said,— 

“You are the strangest man, the queerest 
compound of sarcasm and flattery that I ever 
saw.” 

But she was greedy of compliment, and so 
little dainty in her appetite that ever» Vernon's 
gave her pleasure, and she went away smilingly. 

“The flattery and the sarcasm go well to- 
gether,” said Edith, as Vernon seated himself 
by her. “ It is your mean opinion of women 
that leads you to cajole them.” 

“ Yes,” said Vernon; “and the only per 
son I have a perfectly good opinion of is pre 
cisely the only one I never flatter—myself. 
Weil, I may be, however, just for this mo- 
ment, invested with a little interest in your 
eyes, a little borrowed interest; I have just 
parted from your husband. He has joined 
Chariton and his brother and Hanworth ina 
visit to the British Museum, and he has com- 
missioned me to tell you that Major Charlton 
is coming home with him to dinner.” 

Margaret had a difficulty in concealing her 
vexation at this announcement; but Edith, 
when a moment’s reflection had told her that 
there was a well provided dinner, received it 
cheerfully. 

Vernon then passed on to a description of 
some evening parties he had lately been pres 
ent at, and one at Lady Allerton’s. 

Lady Allerton had been very much out of 
humor, for Sir George had given an‘unauthor- 
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ized invitation to Captain French, and, there: 
was the old story going on between him and 
Adeline, while Lord Hanworth was sitting in 
a remote corner of the room doing nothing; 
apparently dreaming with his eyes open, The 
party had been a failure. 

“IT am very glad of it,” cried Margaret, 
with sudden warmth. 

“Very glad of a neighbor's failure, Miss 
Ramsay? Why is this?” 

“Lady Allerton I cannot bring myself to 
regard as a neighbor,” said Margaret ; “and 
I must be always wishing her to fail, when if 
she succeeded in her schemes she would be 
the cause of misery.” 

“ Margaret is just now roused,” explained 
Edith, “ by an attack of Lady Allerton upon 
Mrs. Charlton.” 

“For that,” rejoined Vernon, “I will be 
roused too, drag my old, rusty, court sword 
from its sheath, and do honorable battle. I 
shall rally an army, and quote Burke, ‘shall 
not a thousand swords. leap from their scab- 
bards,’ &c., and even the imperturbable Han- 
worth shall be forced into action.” 

Vernon lingered so long that Stirling found 
him on his return, and then he also was_in- 
vited to dinner, greatly to Margaret’s satis- 
faction, but not to that of the Major; indeed 
it soon became clear that with him something 
was wrong, and the word cross only could 
exactly express the state of his temper: his 
legs were weary with standing about among 
the marbles, and he really thought that star- 
ing at those things was harder work than 
marching under a hot sun. To this followed 
some comments on the Indian climate, and 
Vernon then put some questions on the in- 
ternal government of India, which Major 
Charlton seemed either unwilling or unable 
to answer, and the conversation was wound 
up by the observation, aside, from Vernon 
to Margaret, that Anglo-Indians sometimes 
knew something about each other, but never 
by any chance knew any thing about India. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CHARLTON and his wife could not fail to 
perceive the present condition of the Major’s 
mind, and could not fail to be anxious about 
it, both for his sake and their own. His nat- 
urally cheerful temper became uncertain ; he 
would be in high spirits for one hour and full 
of complaints for another, and even his fond- 
ness for the little convalescent boy was dis- 
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turbed by jealous fits, He indeed once.sug- 
gested to his brother that his friendship with 
Hanworth was excessive and unaccountable, 
but upon that occasion he received. such an 
answer that he dropped the name forever., 
Charlton following him with his eyes one 
evening as he listlessly lounged out of the 
room, muttering something about a visit to 
the Stirlings, turned from his game at chess 
with Hanworth to address his wife, and said, ; 

“T really don’t know what to do with Ed- 
mund. I wish some one would ask him into 


the country ; he is wasting his time and wear- 


ing his heart out.” 

“TI think so, too,” replied Mrs. Charlton, 
with a sigh. 

“ What is he wearing his heart out about ?” 
asked Hanworth; “ does promotion not come 
quick enough ?” 

“My dear Hanworth, have you really failed 
to see the object of all my brother’s present 
anxiety? It is one that I should not have 
alluded to had I thought you uninformed, 
You are surely not so; you have surely per 
ceived: - ; 

“Oh, yes, you must have perceived!” cried 
Emilia. 

“TI believe I have,” answered Hanworth, 
and looking attentively upon the chessboard, 
he said, “ my knight checks.” 

Charlton then resumed the game, and lost 
his queen, 

That very night Major Charlton’s trouble. 
found its vent in a confidence to his sister-in- 
law, and he entreated her to say what she, 
thought of Margaret’s feelings towards him, 
It grieved the kind Emilia to have to give an 
answer that must be the cause of pain, but 
candor compelled her to do so, and she 
did it firmly and strongly. She had how- 
ever, an ardent and a sanguine disposition 
to deal with, and Edmund persisted that 
there could be no certainty unless Margaret 
had actually spoken to her on the subject; 
and finally insisted that she must seek her 
out the next morning and talk to her, a 
course which Mrs, Charlton very unwillingly 
adopted, and which brought on at once, as 
she anticipated, the end of all her brother’s 
hopes, It was, however, perhaps actually 
better for him that the matter should be de- 
cided, and.,when soon afierwards he left 
Charlton’s house on a visit to a brother offi- 
cer, all parties felt that that was the best 
possible arrangement for him. 





Happiness indeed now seemed to be’ re- 
turning to them all. Willy’s eyes were re- 
covering their brightness, and his laugh was 
regaining its merry tone ; and into the cheeks 
of his beloved Margaret—Aunt Margaret, as 
he was wont to call her—something of their 
former brill‘ancy of color was coming back, 
but the doctor insisted on a’ visit to the sea, 
for the perfecting of the child’s recovery, and 
the petted boy would not hear of going 
without his favorite companion. 

“T will not go without Margaret,” said he. 
“No, nor without Lord Hanworth,” climb- 
ing on ITanworth’s knee as he spoke. “And 
T'H tell you what, I wish they were married 
like papa and mamma, that I might always 
have them both together.” 

It woukl be difficult to say at this moment 
which of those two faces glowed most deeply, 
but Margaret bent hers quite down, yet not 
before Hanworth had obtained one glance at 
it. Mrs. Charlton walked into the other 
room, Charlton chidingly carried the child 
away, and Hanworth and Margaret were left 
alone together. ' 


Finally it came to pass that Sty Simon and 
and Lady Howell were duly informed of Mar- 
garet’s engagement to Lord Hanworth, and 
that no amount of protestation could ever 
persuade either of them that she had not 
been secretly engaged for many months, 
while all Lady Allerton’s discernment was 
_ baffled, and she was: still lef on the subject 
of this union a prey to uncertain and varying 
conjectures, only certain on one point, that 
Adeline had at no time been the object of 
regard, and at last fatigued into complying 
with Sir George’s observation, that it was 
clearly of no use to oppose poor Captain 
French any longer. 

“Poor Captain French, indeed!” said 
Lady Allerton; “but I believe they would 
marry without leave if we didn’t give it; and 
if the obstinate girl were to elope it would 
expose me to the sneers of all my acquaint- 
ance, so let them marry, and experience all 
the enjoyments of poverty.” 

“ Enjoyments which I am ready to describe 
to them, and exhibit to them, whenever they 
will visit me in my lodgings,” said Vernon. 

“They had better have their wedding 
breakfast there,” said Lady Allerton, “ by 
way of a beginning.” 

Charlton was secretly amused at the plia- 
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bility of his wife’s disposition, while she ex- 
plained to him that ‘this marriage had for 
Hanworth some advantages beyond those’ of 
fered by the first he had proposed for hims 
self. Margaret, she argued, had such an 
uncommon share of heauty as must make her 
always an object of admiration in society, and 
she had a fortune fit to support a title, while 
the qualities of her understanding were equal 
to Edith’s, and must ensure an untiring 
charm to her daily companionship. Her 
heart, too, had been tried, and found perfeet; 
both in friendship and in love. 

How Hanworth explained to Margaret his 
first preference for Edith, or whether he at, 
tempted to explain it at all, must remain a 
mystery. But however this may have been, 
it is at any rate certain that the union was as 
happy as the warmest friends of both par 
ties could wish, and that Edi.h Stirling con- 
tinued to be the tender and trusted friend; 
this friendship having added to its early fer 
vor a feeling of unalterable security from the 
perils it had surmounted. 

Sir Simon, however mortified by Marga 
ret’s reserve in the matter, found a pleasure 
in reading out of the Times, to a select party 
at breaklast, in such deliberate tones as made 
theqparagraph last as long as a leading arti- 
cle, the marriage of Margaret Ramsay, 
daughter of the late Mrs. Ramsay, of Ches- 
terfield Street, and sister of Lady Howell, of 
Eiderslie, to Viscount Hanworth, of Beau. 
champ Tower. 

And Mrs. Lacy distilled a melancholy 
pleasure out of the occasion by the reflection 
that it was very deplorable that Mrs. Ramsay 
should not have lived to see the event, being 
so suddenly cut off; to which refiection Miss 
Surtanage, to wham it was addressed, priml 
drawing up her thin austere figure, repli 
that “considering Mrs. Ramsay's vain courses 
she cou.d not but see the finger of Providence 
in this dispensation.” At the wedding break- 
fast, which took place at Elderslie, Vernon 
was one of the guests, and he declared to 
Edith Stirling that now he felt he had lost 
his own safety. Tle must surely be the next 
victim. He had thought Hanworth a deter 
mined bachelor, fixed and insensible. 

“Yes,” said Lady Allerton, overhearin 
him, “ yes, Mr. Vernon, you are a doom 
man,” 

“But I shall not acknowledge myself 80 
till you are a widow.” 

When Edith, at the hour of departure, 
gave Margaret the parting kiss, and felt the 
friendly. pressure of 1 Lord Hanworth’s hand 
she turned to Stirling, and whispered in his 
ear—“I think I am not less happy in this 
marriage than in my own.” 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SERMONS.* 


HuMAN nature and popular liking get hard | 


measure at everybody’s hand. We who make 
up the tale, and add our own individual voices 
to give character to the opinions and senti- 
ments of the crowd, are nevertheless ready 
at all times to mount upon a fancied superi- 
ority, and condemn the conclusions of the 
popular mind, though that embraces our 
own. At the present’ time, when all the 
talking portion of the world not at leisure in 
its yearly holiday has taken to discuss the 
intellectual tastes of the multitude, we have 
heard perhaps quite enough about the novel- 
reading of the public libraries and mechanics’ 
institutes throughout the country, and that 
unexampled diffusion of light diterature 
among the masses, which has not ceased yet 
to amaze the philosophic mind. Granting as 
an astonishing and unforeseen fact the unde- 
niable truth, that all the different classes of 
society are pretty much at one in their 
tastes, and that the democracy, strangely 
enough, ismot more anxious to improve its 
mind than is the aristocracy, and does not 
even show any special distinction in that re- 
spect from the very middle classes them- 
selves, we have still, in allowing this, made 
ourselves aware of only one side of the sub- 
ject. We, andthe great people, and the 
working people, and all the world, réad more 
novels by a very long number than we read 
works of philosophy, science, or any other 
elevated and elevating branch of literature; 
perhaps we read more novels than are good 
for us—not to say write them—but still this 
is only one aspect of the popular English 
inclination. ‘There is a counterpoise and 
balance : it is common to speak of the race 
once run hy Old Mortality on the one side, 
and Dr. Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses 
on the other, as an amazing testimony to the 
attractiveness of these eloquent sermons ; 
but, after all, the fact is not so unprecedented 
4&8 one might suppose. Whether it is the 
leaven of ancient Puritanism ‘working still 
under the soil; whether it is a certain cen- 


troversial and polemic tendency peculiar to a’ 


country in which opinion and thought are 
free as the winds, or whether it be merely 
the broader superficial satisfaction which peo- 
ple very imperfectly religious, yet affection- 
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ately inclined towards the gospel, take in 
hearing it talked of, we do not presume to 
decide; but itis a very certain fact, that even 
among our novel-loving population, sermons 
—a manner of literature quite antipodal’ and 
antagonistic—find, in spite of many disclaim 
ers, a great and universal acceptance. While 
people speak of the penny periodicals, full of 
tales and novelties, which the metropolis 
sends forth, few think of ‘the side-by-side ex. 
istence of a penny Pulpit, where, in thin pa- 
per and coarse print like their neighbors, the 
divines of London, of all denominations, send 
forth their exhortations to the crowd. And 
let nobody: suppose the Pulpit languishes 
while the tales flourish. We are, though not 
an island of saints, a sermon-loving genera- 
tion. Our ears tingle to the hortatory ad- 
dress as well as to the tale of fancy; andthe 
former liking is so much the more spontane- 
ous, that while hosts of literary adventurers 
watch the popular appetite, and study its va- 
riations with all- the anxiety of unsecured 
servants, whom a moment's caprice may cast 
out, the body of divinity troubles itself very 
much less about the matter, and holds an 
unbounded and unshakeable confidence in its 
own interesting voice—a confidence which is 
justified by the results. There is scarcely a 
clever writer of the day on the other side of 
the. field who has not had his fling at sermons: 
and their makers one time or another; but 
either the native force of the productions, or 
the strong hold upon nature and the popular 
heart which they possess, has defeated every: 
assailant; and sermons continue as they have’ 
been, and most likely will ever be, a notable 
and abundant branch of English literature— 
perhaps the most paradoxical and contradic- 
tory branch of that great tree; for while, in 
common parlance, we all avow our horror of’ 
sermonizing, sermons are not only one of the 
most widely popular kinds of publication, but 
constitute no small:part of the standard and 
classic illustrations of our language. ‘There 
are few prose writers whom, in the interests 
of mere literature, we should be less inclined 
to part with than the great preachers of the 
past; yet there is scarcely a man of any in- 
telligence in the country who has not, one 
time or another, denounced, with all the en- 
ergy and impatience of a sufferer, the com- 
mon strain of contemporary pulpit addresses. 
The utmost reach of eloquence is possible tor 
this manner of ‘intellectual exertion—and the 





direst dulness, and most mischief-making stu- 
pidity, unfortunately falls also within its wide- 
extending range. From the same platform, 
and with a common advantage of access, come 
voices that thrill the world, and snatch the 
common heart out of its daily moil to flash 
upon its astonished vision, once at least, if 
never}more, a true and sudden glimpse of 


that God and truth in whose presence the | 


veiled nature stands unaware; and voices 
that drone God’s ways and works into a tale 
of vulgar repetitions, that argue an unques- 
tionable truth into shreds till the unfortunate 
hearers turn sceptics out of mere natural an- 
tagonism, and that laboriously debase and 
obscure the holy text which they profess to 
explain. We could almost venturé to say 
that there is nothing in spoken or printed 
speech which can come so low as the sermon 
in proper hands, as there is certainly nothing 
which can come higher. 

We have, besides all this, a.very special 
and universal interest in the sermon. One 
can avoid reading a disagreeable book— 
one can banish a flippant periodical or a 
stupid paper—but if one slights the sermon, 
one must take the consequences. Cer- 
tainly we hear of an ethereal and elevated 
description of piety, which holds itself de- 
voutly superior to church going; which re- 
quires no weekly stimulation, and is indepen- 
dent of those Sabbath reminders which are 
so necessary to the common bulk of man- 
kind. But that belongs to so eclectic and 
limited a class, that it scarcely affects the more 
general case. All of us, not being very en- 
-ightened, go to church—or profess to go to 
church—or when we stay away, feel the mat- 
ter somewhat on our conscience; therefore 
the character of those pulpit prelections which 
we do hear, or ought to hear, every Sunday, 
is of no small importance to us. But it is 
impossible te say that these are very satisfac- 
tory. No profession is safe against the intru- 
sion of unfit persons; and the church has 
this further disadvantage, that the proper 
gifts for its labors are seldom developed in 
early life, while in early life the necessary 
studies must be prosecuted, and the course of 
life decided upon. Families where one son 
is inevitably provided for by the family living, 


- ave perhaps quite as safe, after all, for the 


production of clergymen, as are those families 
where a pious lad, totally amacquainted with 
his own capacities, dedicates devoutly a lim- 


jited and commonplace understanding to the 
office of the ministry.’ From both such come 
those ‘ineffable young curates who. set up 
private eonfessionals—those young Dissenters, 
those youthful Churchmen, who flourish their 
beardless logic, arbitrary and imperative, over 
all our hard-working middle-aged heads, and 
teach us what we all learnt for ourselves 
twenty years ago, and since have had to un- 
learn laboriously and with pain. By what 
proeess of trial and purgation—by what 
course of years and experience, those ram- 
pant young heroes settle down into the sober 
and steady, perhaps even dignified, clergy- 
man, is a secret of the cloth which we do not. 
presume to penetrate. But when we go to 
church out of the battle and conflict of our 
lives, and find one of these youthful cham- 
pions before us, ready to ride over our heads 
in all the indiscriminating assumption of per 
emptory youth, perhaps the Sunday or the 
Sabbath service does not refresh us agit 
might have done. . To tell the truth, it | 
means follows that we are either instru 
consoled, or edified, by the one, two, or three 
sermons which it falls to the lot of most of 
us to hear weekly, A great many of us lis 
ten very patiently, and with respect, in the 
satisfying consciousness of doing our own 
duty at least, whatever the preacher may be 
disposed to do; and there are others who 
chafe and fret and vex the religious souls of 
wife and. mother, who are perhaps more 
easily satisfied. What is the cause? There 
never was an arrangement more simply and) 
entirely suitable to the nature of man, than 
that which establishes for him not only-a 
common service of supplication and thanks 
giving, but @ periodical reminder of those. 
higher duties which are the soul and inspira 
tion of life. It is impossible to suppose an 
institution more accordant with the wants.and 
capacities of nature: and when the question 
recurs to us involuntarily, we repeat it alike 
with wonder and impatience, Why is not the 
pulpit far more generally, more universally 
influential? Why is it that weso often fail 
in finding there any thing better than tedium? 
Why is it so often some man, of very moder: 
ate intellect and ordinary character, of whom 
we are reminded—an existence not im any 
way particularly beneficent or improving, 98 
we contemplate it—instead of the One holy 
existence and character which this is our 





special opportunity of studying? The ques 
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tion is one important to the hearers, and very 
important to the preachers of the present 
time. The pulpit of itself, and by itself, pos- 
sesses a power which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. All kinds and degrees of men, all 
classes and qualities of minds, come one time 
or other under the reach of its influence; it 
is important to the whole community. that 
this influence should be pure and permanent 
—but how is it to be done? 

It is hard to answer such an_ inquiry. 
While preachers remain, however, the pulpit 
will always retain those peculiar temptations 
to self-importance, and a pernicious. kind of 
vanity, which does so much harm to its utter- 
ance now. While we are as we are, preach- 
ers, like other men, will always stand in 
jeopardy of regarding their principal duty 
as. a periodical piece of business necessitated 
by the rules of their calling, and the recur- 
rence of these inevitable Sundays, which open 
their mouths like the bells in their church 
steeple, under the compulsion of an outward 
force, and not the powerful constraint of hay- 
ing something to say, And so, also, there 
will always continue to be multitudes of men 
who will calmly bring forth their own opin- 
ions—their quips and cranks of originality— 
into that little hour snatched out of the world, 
in which we would fain be strengthened and 
refreshed by other companionship, _ In short, 
the pulpit wants what every thing else wants 
—that sincere simplicity, which is above 
genius—that primitive truthfulness, supreme, 
positive, and actual, which is at once the 
crown of all endurances and experiences, and 
the temper of a child. And what our preach- 
ers require is not a chance gleam of new 
“ght, to be thrown somehow upon Scripture, 
or an original view to be taken of this or that 
passage, but to realize what heavy-labored 
souls stand before them in that one day’s 
leisure, with many a dumb longing for the 
comfort and encouragement of Heaven, and 
many a sore experience of the travail of these 


wants are anticipated and supplied. It might 
not be a bad exercise for clergymen to:.con- 
sider how much it is worth the while of some 
hundreds of people to spend the: prime.of, 
that Sabbath-day which is our only. legitimate 
sacred festival and . holiday, listening perhaps 
to the formal, perhaps to the careless, per 
haps to the original and eccentric composi- 
tion which they have produced because they 
cannot help themselves, because to-morrow. is . 
Sunday, and our reverend friends must. do 
their duty. Is it worth our while, do you 
think, most excellent preacher, after’ we have 
sung our psalms, and made our matutinal 
thanksgiving and supplications, to sit»in de- 
corous stillness for an hour or a half-hour, ac- 
cording to your notion and habits, to learm 
what is your opinion upon that disputed 
passage, or wherein you agree’ with Geseniua 
or differ with Augustine? If, you do not 
happen to be a genius, and have notbing to 
say to us, why insist upon saying it?, Genius 
is not necessary ;. cleverness is not necessary. 
We have heard men preach, who had. no ap 
preciable endowment of intellect, yet whose 
honest voice made the heart swell, and en- 
couraged the soul. What we want is no play, 
of wit, nor. bloodless flash of college Jlogios 
but we have a right to claim that the man 
who calls himself our spiritual teacher should 
realize our position and circumstances, and 
know what he is doing, and why he does its 
He is there to enter a periodical proteét and 
appeal, against our worldliness, our vanities, 
our self-regard; he is there to bear solemn 
witness that the wrongs and the injustice, the 
heartbreaks and miseries of humanity, are. 
but for a time—that, despite all the contradie- 
tions of this life, a divine purpose. nuns 
through .the web, and a divine presence, 
watches to see- its grand intentions all, ful. 
filled. It is his office to. keep us.in. mind .of 
those events which bind the history of the 
world into a whole. more grand and more 
complete than all our lesser national chroni- 


latter days—souls devoured with the cares of | cles of battles, and kings; and above .all,.to 


this world, the deceitfulness of riches, the 
agonies of a nature which has gone astray 
from its original meaning, and is incoherent 
even to itself; and that this audience, whic 

has no leisure and no heart for: the self- 
exhibition of a clever intellect, is liable to 
be moved as one man by a true appeal to 
its remembrances, a genuine awaking of its 
memory towards that gospel in which all its 
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keep us in remembranee of that one divine 
and holy person, the Lord of our redemp- 
tion, who gives coherence and consjstence. to, 
the whole marvellous tale. .He is the de. 
fender of the spiritual against thé temporal, 
the public deputy and representative of that 
more subtle remembrancer who speaks within 
our own hearts, Herein lies the vocation. of- 
the preacher; it is to keep us persuaded of. 





the reality, the certainty, the actual and 
positive truthfulness of those things and per- 
sons which we cannot-see. This is not to be 
Gone by argument—perhaps, indeed, argu- 
ment is the last thing which will or can ac- 
complish it; and the best and most effectual 
manner in which to discharge this high duty 
must of course vary with individual capacities 
‘and characteristics; but this is distinetly and 
simply the great office of the preacher. The 
reflections of the thoughtful, the arguments 
of the controversial, and the lighter graces of 
natural eloquence, must all be kept subordi- 
nate to this, which is the true thread of pur- 
pose and intention necessary for their work. 
Our. working-day tendency is to put fer away 
from-us, in an ethereal, fanciful, imaginative 
elevation, quite out of our life, and uncon- 
nected with it, our faith and its supreme 
object. But the preacher is set in his place 
for the distinct purpose of defeating this ten- 
dency; and it is only when he makes his 
hearers aware, if but for a moment, if but 
with the dullest amaze of a surprised convic- 
tion, that they stand in the presence of a God 
whose invisibility thrills upon their souls a 
thore subtle intuition of his-presence than if 
their eyes saw his glory, and are enriched 
With the love of that realest and humanest of 
men who is the Lord of our life and the au- 
thor of our salvation, that he actually fulfils 
the highest purpose of his office, which is to 
ikeep us in the clear recollection and certainty 
deat the basis of our religion does not lie 
upon cold and abstract thoughts or words, 
but upon living persons and things—acts 
done, which call forth the most lively and 
genuine emotions of the soul—and an indi- 
vidual friend, whom all the love, the rever- 
ence, and the trust of nature may embraee, 
and who bears a personal and distinct relation 
to every one who names his name. 

It is, perhaps, hardly just to Mr. Caird to 
take his Sermons as the only immediate and 
tangible ground for the expression of our own 
sentiments upon a subject so important. 
However, there are very good reasons why 
he should lend us the oceasion to break our 
lance (for all their goods) upon modern 
divines. He is a Scotsman and a celebrated 
preacher, but not a preacher celebrated after 
. the usual fashion of his Chureh and country. 
The popular voice has echoed loudly that pri- 
vate verdict of royalty which thrust the modest 
preacher into print some year or two ago; 


but it is not with any popular watchword in 
his mouth, or on the top of any wave of phil- 
anthropical or ecclesiastical agitation, that he 
again presents himself before a wider public . 
than his common Sunday audience. His ser- 
mons are Sermons distinctly, and without 
equivoque; and no subject extraneous to his 
text introduces itself, its digressions and side 
influences, into the discourses by which he 
makes his reasonable and calm address to a 
world which, whatever clever people choose 
to say, is very willing to be preached to when 
any one has the gift. Scotch preaching, it is 
not to be denied, is the preaching which has 
most attracted that same world for some.time 
—a result natural enough in Scotland, but on 
the other side of the Tweed more remarkable, 
Perhaps, however, this last, independent of 
the great gifts which are its primary origin, 
may be partially attributed to the’ piquant 
position (in England) of the Scotch divine; 
who is neither a Churchman nor a Dissenter, 
and whose sympathies are pretty equally 
divided between the two. But the fiery and 
vehement eloquence of Chalmers, of Irving, 
of Guthrie, and of other champions whom we 
need not name, is very distinct from the style 
and manner of our present author. Mr, 
Caird is not an orator rapid and breathless, 
as has been the wont of his compatriots. He 
is more reticent, more self-controlled than 
they; less ready to take tribute of every thing 
in earth and heaven, and swell the natural 
current of his thoughts by allusions and di- 
gressions beyond his immediate theme. He 
is not, indeed, an orator at all, in the common 
acceptation of the word. His fervor is sub- 
dued—his pace is less than flying— his 
strength is calm. His language has not the 
lyrical swell, the frequent climax, the hurry 
and the throng of impassioned words—by 
which peculiarity of his genius he doubtless 
loses something, but as certainly also gains 
much. Accordingly, the Sermons of Mr. 
Caird, to which we invite the attention of the 
reader, are not orations, but truly sermons in 
the full sense of the word. Conscientious, 
grave, and full of a certain equable dignity, 
there is no attempt in these productions to 
dleprecate the fear of dulness, or let down the 
solemnity of the pulpit. The desperate flights 
of illustration which we have all heard in our 
day—the curious knowledge of Syrian botany, 
and ancient Oriental costume and custom, 





with which it: has become common to heighten 






























































the’ course of” Scripture’ expotition—do not 
appear in these pages. They are not essays 
arbitrarily tacked to a text which has little or 
no connection with them; neither do they 
tear to pices a simple statement of Scripture, 
diluting into feebleness the diction and the 
significance of Holy Writ. They‘ are well- 
ddvised’ and well-considered productions, full 
of a real and personal apprehension—the in- 
dividual grasp of a clear intellect upon the 
truth. This confers upon them a something 
which it would be wrong to call originality— 
originality in the treatment of sacred subjects’ 
is rather a doubtful advantage in most cases 
—but a certain vividness and’ freshness, more 
attractive and safer by far than novel views. 
Though Mr. Caird sélects just such subjects 
as are selected in the pulpit addresses of half 
his clerical brethren throughout the whole 
country every Sabbath-day, it is apparent, 
and beyond doubt, that each of them:-has en- 
tered fully, and at first hand, into his own 
mind, and taken form and shape there, not 
according to a conventional pattern, but ac- 
cording to the character and tendencies of his 
own understanding; so that it is-not. the 
utterance of a class or school, but one honest 
individual voice, clear in the truth which has 
grown and brightened upon itsown thoughts, 
which here addresses us—a’ fact which is our 
best defence against the arrogance of the 
pulpit. There is, accordingly, little of. that: 
solemn self-importance in the Sermons of Mr. 


' Caird. They are merely addressés, without 


presumption and without vehemence—neither 
self-conscious (a most important virtue), nor 
conscious of being printed—a pastor’s serious 
and thoughtful addresses to the congregation 
over which he habitually presides. These 
sermons are consequently much better models 
for, and examples of, preaching, than if they 
had been chance outbursts of mere splendid 
oratory, and it is as such that we desire to re- 
gard them. 

And this. volume, though it is a collection 
of sermons, has claims to be considered not 
only as a series of works, but a#a@ work. 
Either by system and intention, or by the ‘in- 
tuitive and unconscious apprehension of what 
is good and fitting, which is often more suc- 
cesaful than either, Mr. Caird has included in 
this volume an epitome of doctrine, simple, 
clear, and excellent; not merely a dozen: of 
kis best sermons, bat a distinct, conscientious, 
and indeed almost scientific development of 





the age ‘docttines thot ‘esseiitial fo ou 
welfare. Though theréis’no formal sequenice, 
nor visible ‘link of connection, there is a suc- 
cession of subjects naturally seconding™ and 
completing each other, which lead our 
thoughts easily from the first general view of 
revelation to “ie more spetial centre of Chris: 
tianity, and’ give a modest but perfect view o 
the leading’ points of gospel belief, and’ 

so simply, without any ait of importance oF 
visible effort, that’ the Sermons are’ still a# 
suitable for single reading or for the domes- 
tic Sabbath-evening uses of family edification, 
as though they were as yaried in subject as | 
popular course of lectures. Neither is there 
any thing like monotony in the series; for 
though gtowing out of one another, and per- 
fecting each in its separate department the 
general’ theme, each of the chapters in this 
volume—the ‘sermons of this collection—i¢ 
complete and individual; so that we have to 
thank Mi. Caird for a ‘book which can bé read 
through—an unusual quality with sermén- 
books’ and poetry-books—as well as for a 
series of addresses, thoughtful and excellent} 
which afford us a capital standing-ground nog 
only for commenting upon themselves, but} 
delightful privilege! for turning the tables 
upon the general body of our Sunday’ in 
structors, and pteaching a small sermon on 
our own behalf, and for the benefit of t 
world in general, to'those makets of sermon 
who inflict upon’ us many a delicate pang. 

We cannot’ do better than commerice t 
lecture ‘by ‘means of Mr. Caird’s first sermon, 
which is called the “ ‘Self-evidencing Natur 
of Divine Truth.” This is the’ argument 
which of all others is to ourselves most coh- 
vineing and unquestionable ; and we confess 
we have often been moved with impatience to 
perceive the elaborate inining ‘and’ counter: 
mining of biblical criticism, ‘for and a bey 
when, after all, the matter is no question o 
words, but of things infinitely beyond’ and 
above them. Perhaps biblical criticism, se 
entifically so called, is a useful and improvi 
art. Perhaps we ‘speak simply the opinion 
of j ignorance, which is always prompt to 
nounce what it doesnot understand; but hoy 
a candid and. natural mind can, with any 
— or respect, not to say complacency; 

How those underground and stealthy inves 
tigations, which go creeping, and sounding, 
and probing the’ very foundation we stand’ on, 
to try if, perhaps, there ‘sounds something 
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hollow somewhere, or if-a tuft of detached 
turf may be induced to fall, or a handful of 
soil to crumble, so that perhaps hearing the 
sound we may beseduced to believe, contrary 
to the daylight certainty, that there is, indeed, 
no firm footing for us—is a marvel beyond 
our comprehension, Nor is the rival engi- 
neering of defence much more to our mind. 
We are not professional students of theology 
—we do not know how it may be for such 
persons; but we cannot help thinking it 
rather a modern marvel how a man can come 
safe, with his faith still warm.at his heart, out 
of the bewildering subterraneous studies, the 
darkling attacks and defences, of a science 
whose highest capability seems the power of 
throwing a general doubt upon every thing, 
and involving any written production, to which 
it may devote its cares, in a maze of perplexity 
and obscure scepticism, in which its meaning, 
its truth, its force—all that constitutes the 
breath of life in a book, and is its own evi- 
dence—goes for less than nothing; and the 
superstructure falls into disregard, in the su- 
perior pleasure of picking to pieces, if possi- 
‘ble, the unseen masonry of the foundation. 
After all, the truest and broadest criticism 
does concern itself with the spirit and reality 
of the work which it examines, and not with 
the mere mecanique of its exterior; and in 
this principle every modern critic, with a soul 
above Notes and Queries, does such justice as 
is in him to the modern works which gives 
exercise to his craft. The meaning, life, and 
sentiment of any book are its true evidences ; 
how much more so with the book which, 
above all others, claims for itself the silent 
but unquestionable witness of the entire 
tand nature to which it is addressed? 
fr. Caird introduces this subject, so full of 
interest, and weighted with all the problems 
of humanity, with the following serious and 
unquestionable argument :— 


“ As there are some truths which we reach 
inferentially by a process longer or shorter of 
argument, deduction, demonstration, so there 
are other truths which are perceived immedi- 
ately and intuitively whenever the mind is 
brought into contact with them. All science 
is based on truths which constitute their own 
evidence. At the root of all knowledge there 
ere first principles which are independent of 
’ proof, which to state is to prove to every mind 
that apprehends them. Follow the links in 
every chain of reasoning far enough back, and 
you will come to a first reason which hangs 





on no other, but is self-existent-and ny ms § 
cient, Exumine the contents of aa w 
edge, and sooner or later you will: penetrate 
to the primary strata, which, unsupported, 
support all besides. Of innumerable objects 
of thought you may be able to say why you 
conceive them to be true or right or beauti- 
ful; but there are some with respect to which 
you can give no such reason, of which you 
can only say, I believe them to, be true or 
good, or fair, because I believe them to be 
good or true or fair; my mind is so consti- 
tuted that I cannot otherwise regard them; 
they commend themselves at once to my con- 
sciousness in the sight of God.” 


With various enlargements and limitations 
in special application of this principle to 
Scripture, the preacher goes on to demon- 
strate the manner in which, above all others, 
the word of God commends itself as a Divine 
Revelation to the consciousness of men. We 
can scarcely find words to express so cordially 
as we feel it our entire concurrence in the 
view taken by Mr. Caird of this subject. It 
is not an original view, but it is one which we 
very seldom are directed to from the pulpit, 
and which seems to ourselves the very soul of 
inspiration. It is thus that Mr. Caird ex- 
presses his conviction of the first and great- 
est self-evidence of revelation, which lies, he 
says, in the fact, that it “ reveals to ‘man the 
Lost Ideal of his nature.” 

“ The gospel is, in one view of it, the disclos- 
ure to man of the true ideal of humanity, the 
discovery of the perfect type of our being, lost 
by sin, and yet recoverable in Christ. And 
whilst man, fallen and degraded as his.nature 
has become, could never have found out that 
ideal for himself, yet, when it is presented to 
him in Scripture, there is that within which is 
capable of recognizing it as his own. For the 
recognition of a lost ideal is a mental act,'the 
pe of which, to a moral and spiritual 

ing, it is not difficult to conceive. The de- 
gerne plant has no consciousness of its own 

egradation, nor could it, when reduced to the 
character of a weed or a wildflower, recognize 
in the fair and delicate garden plant the type 
of its former self. The tamed and domesticated 
animal, stunted in size and subjugated in 
spirit, could not feel any sense of humiliation 
when confronted with its wild brother of the 
desert, fierce, strong, and free, as if pe 
in that spectacle the noble type from wh 
itself had fallen. But it is different with a 
conscious, moral being. Reduce such an one 
ever so low, yet you cannot obliterate in his 
inner nature the consciousness of falling be- 
neath himself; you cannot blot out from his 
mind the latent reminiscence of a nobler and 
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better self which he might have been, and 
which to have lost is guilt and wretchedness. 
So that, should there ever be brought before 
a fallen moral nature, in outward form and 
reality, a being the noble realization of its 
own lost spiritual excellence—the fall, perfect, 
beautiful reproduction in actual existence of 
that splendor of moral loveliness which once 
was its own—it is conceivable that the latent 
instincts of the soul would be roused to rec- 
ognize and identify therein its lost original. 
Confront the fallen moral intelligence with its 
own perfect type, and in the instinctive shame 
and humiliation that would arise within it, as 
at the spectacle of a.glory it had lost, a native 
nobleness from which it had degenerated, 
there would be elicited an involuntary recog- 
nition of the truthfulness of the portraiture. 
Now, such is the response whieh the spirit of 
man, in the hour of contrition, renders to the 
perfect type of moral excellence which the 
gospel brings before it. For it is to be con- 
sidered that the sorrow and self-abasement 
which the‘ manifestation. of the truth’ calls 
forth in the awakened and penitent heart, 
derive their peculiar poignancy from the fact, 
that it is a sorrow not so much of discovery 
as of reminiscence. 

“Tn the contemplation of God’s holy law, 
and especially of that perfect. reflection of it 
which is presented in the person and life of 
Jesus, the attitude of the penitent mind is 
that, not simply of observation, but of painful 
and humiliating recollection. The mental 
process that takes place may be described as 
analogous to one with which we are‘all familiar 
—that in which the mind in search of 
some word or name or thought, which we 
cannot at once recall, yet of which we have 
the certainty that once we knew it; so that, 
when at last, after laborious groping, it flashes 
on the memory, we recognize it, not as a new 
word or thought, but as one, the familiar form 
and aspect of which at once commend it: to 
‘our consciousness, Or the recognifion of the 
truth as it is in Jesus by the awakened soul, 
may be represented as still more closely paral- 
lel to the feeling of one who revisits, in re- 
verse of fortune, and after long years of ab- 
sence, a spot with which, in other and happier 
days, he was familiar. It is conceivable that 
such an one might move for awhile amidst 
old scenes and objects, unconscious of an 
past and personal connection with them ; un- 
til at last something occurs to touch the spring 
of association, when instantly, with a rush of 
recollection, old sights, impressions, incidents, 
come thick and crowding on the spirit, and 
the outward scene becomes clothed with a 
new vividness, and is perceived with a new 
sense of identity. The contemplation is no 
longer sight, but recognition; and as every 
object which the eye surveys recalls to the 
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saddened spectator a bright and better past— 
brings up, in contrast with what he. now is, 
the joyous, healthy, happy being which once 
he was—it is a keener and deeper anguish fat, 
a sorrow sharpened by the whet of reminis- 
cence, which now pierces his soul. Now, 
analogous to this is the process which is in 
volved in the manifestation of the truth <o the 
awakened mind. In the Scripture ideal of 
holiness, and in that sublime embodiment of 
it which is presented in the character and his- 
tory of Jesus Christ, the soul, when brought 
face to face with it, recognizes a something, 
which comes home to its inner ‘consciousness, 
with all the painful reality of a lost and aban- 
doned good. If the life of Christ were an 
ideal of excellence altogether foreign to us 
the shame of the convicted conscience woul 
lose half its bitterness. Did we perceive ia 
it only a vague grandeur, which, out of the 
sphere of our consciousness, could be only 
half understood by it, we should feel no more 
shame in falling short of that ideal: than the 
worm in that it cannot cope with the eagle’s 
flight, or the stammering child in that he 
possesses not the wisdom and eloquence 
the sage. But the latent element that lends 
sharpness to the stings of self-accusation in 


the mind aroused by the manifestation of the 


truth, is the involuntary recognition in Christ 


of a dignity we have lost, an inheritance w 

have wasted, a perfection for which the spirit 
of man was formed, but which it has basel} 
disowned. Repentance is the recognition by 
the fallen self of its true self in Christ. As 
the touched and troubled heart listens to the 
story of that beauteous life; as there rises, 
before the spirit’s quickened eye the vision of 
a Perfect Innocence in human form—of a 
sublime purity with which no alloy of stern- 
ness mingles, a mental and moral elevation in 
which no trace of self-consciousness can be 
detected, a piety rapt as an angel’s combined 
with the unassuming simplicity of a child—as 
we ponder the narrative of a life of holiest 
fellowship with God, maintained amidst incea- 
sant toil and intercourse with men, a life of 
persistent self-sacrifice, undimmed by one 
thought of personal'ease, or one act’ of selfish 
indulgence—a life in which love, tender as a 
mother’s, grew more fervent amidst ingrati- 
tude, waxed stronger and deeper amidst in- 


y| sults and wrongs received at the very hands 


of its objects;—in one word, as’ inspiration 
summons up to the awakened mind the speg 
tacle of a perfectly holy human life, the deep- 
est instincts of our nature are stirred 

discern herein its own lost ideal—the type'df 
excellence after which it may have vaguely 
groped, but which it never realized till now. 
‘Here ’—is the soul’s involuntary conviefion 
— here is that conception which haunted. me 
ever in my sinfalness, yet which I never fully 
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discerned till now,- here .is...thet- light. to. 
‘which darkened. ience was vainl 
ea, ant standard to which m dim 
sense of a right I was abusing, a purity I was 
.sullying, a home of my spirit’s peace and in- 
nocence I was forsaking, ever unconsciously 

pinted. And in this my-vague and shadow 
‘deal now become the real, in this .whic 
ives to the fantasy of my weak and wavering 
amagination correctness, condensation, reallly 
—in this truth of life in Christ Jesus there 
that which “ commends itself to my conscience 
inthe sight of God.”’” 

‘We have been betrayed into a very long 
quotation, yet few of our readers, we believe, 
Will wish it shortened ;.and we could give no 
better example of the style of Mr, Caird’s 
preaching, at once vivid and sober, and full of 
that subdued power which is more attractive 
thus than when limit and curb are withdrawn. 
Would that all the reverend voices which we 
“sit under,” sometimes not with exemplary 
patience, could but catch the measure—not of 
the words, but of the sentiment which fills 
them. This truth, which .is not an original 
idea, nor a new-discovered doctrine, though 
we cannot recall at this moment any instance 
in-which we have heard it so expounded in 
the pulpit, bestows an impersonation more ex- 
citing than romance, and more splendid than 
poetry, upon the gospel. The most elevated 
optimist, hoping perfection to human nature, 
gould not hope for it a higher perfection than 
that of this ideal, which has become manifest 
in ‘human flesh and blood; and the fact that 
this hero and glory of manhood is not an im- 
agination but a reality, the central figure of 
the universe, to whose grand person the eyes 
of all the world are directed, gives just that 
touch ineffable and divine which clears all 
wanity and selfishness out of the visionary 
sentiment, the idealistic longing of human na- 
tare, and makes it, instead of a romance and 

pue ambition, a love. Nor can we consider 
any thing less than that involuntary 
awell of heart and spirit, the elevating con- 
asiousness of a high capability, this truth, 
which reason and consciousness alike respond 
to, that this extreme and glorious. purity is 
not a thing alien from our race, but in very 
truth natural to us, according to that prime- 
wal right, which, older than sin, clings still, 
through all downfalls and sorrows, an obsti- 
nate possibility to our hearts. 
Different from this, in, we fear, an attempt 
to come still closer, is the ideal which every- 
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' heard largely di -in the pulpit 
Pot alee! belioees or Christian, on whose 
behalf a large majority of clergymen make, 
‘Sunday after Sunday, the vaguest statements 
of perfection. ‘We presume it is much the 
same feeling which prompted the early heresy 
of saintly intercession, which impels to-day 
the severest Protestant imaginations to linger 
upon an imaginary believer, instead of direct- 
ing straightforward and simple eyes to. the 
one Example, who is greater and humbler 
than any type of character ever supposed by 
man. We remember to have listened week 
after week to series after series of sermons, 
all eloquent upon the virtues of this said be- 
liever, whose imaginary qualities, we fear, are 
not to be found so easily as one might wish 
among even the selected community of Chris- 
tians; and we confess to have grown some 
what impatient of the impossibly-perfect ghost, 
lifeless and inhuman, which rose before us 
day .after day, and to whose embellishment 
the preacher dedicated all his energies. How 
many of our readers have suffered a like in- 
fliction ? This is by far. the commonest of 
pulpit ideals, and it is just possible that some 
good Christians may think it more pious and 
reverential to embody their imagination ina_ 
form like this, than to identify such a profane 
word as ideal with the person of our Lord; 
but the preachers of the faith ought to know 
better. It is impossible to predicate any line 
of conduct ofa man, or a class of men, which 
their lives will bear out. Human existence, 
with all its contradictions, will move men in 
an arbitrary channel, and do exactly what is 
expected of it; and the comparison which we 
all can, and in most cases do, make between 
the impersonal ideal “ believer” of religious 
books and preaching, and the real individual 
whose faith we heartily believe in, yet whose 
godliness and consistency are neither guile 
nor always like the pattern, is a serious draw- 
back to our reception of that pious hero. It 
is vain to tell us from the pulpit that a Chris 
tian will always act according to this, and 
never after that fashion—thot the divine touch 
of faith confers a half-genius upon the 

as well as a new purity on the heart; an 
that a believer is necessarily a yery flower of 
courtesy, and exemplification of every thing 
desirable in man. Practical experience speaks 
otherwise. We are all aware, in actual ‘life, 


how powerful is the grosser part of the 
hature. ‘We all know, for we nbd cr 
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being more or less acqueinted with ourselves, 


what Paul knew before us, that while to will 
is present with us, yet ‘how'to do we know 
not; and that our ‘Christianity ‘in reality is 
more ‘the perpetual ‘struggle of a ‘spirit re- 
solved not to succumb, than of an ethereal 
victor, who daily raises himself higher and 
higher above all the motives and inducements 
of the world. 
It is just as vain to endeavor to persuade 
us that the gift of faith brings all other ‘gifts 
with it, and ‘makes the simple mind philo- 
sophic, and the clown a gentleman, The 
Bible makes no promise of any such result. 
The Bible, indeed, never for an. instant ele- 
vates intellectual pre-eminence into special 
importance, or represents it as any ‘way in- 
volved in the gifts of the gospel. And the 
most'of us, we do not doubt, speaking ‘from 
our own experience, can number among our 
acquaintance people who are gifted with no 
remarkable suavity of manners, nor expan- 
sion of mind, whom nevertheless we ave con- 
strained to recognize as believers, by evidence 
more infallible than these outside qualities. 
We have known irascible Christians'in our 
day, and Christians who were as far from be- 
ing wise as it is possible to fancy; and if life 
has taught us moderation in any thing, it is 
in our judgment of religious. character. 
With how many imperfections the grain of 
mustard-seed, the morsel of leaven, the germ 
of a’ God-fearing and Christ-loving life | 
coexist, is a matter too grave to be dwe. 
upon here. Perhaps the seyen thousand 
whom God knew of, when Elijah knew of but 
himself faithful amid the idolatries of Israel, 


were known to that omniscient eye alone, and 


were not even visible to theméelves.  Per- 
haps the secret of their unhoted resistance 
to the national sin was in the divine hands 
only. But so far as our perception goes, this 
is the sole infallible test of Christianity, Not 
that“ the believer” is a universal hero, the 
paladin of modern days, but that the one 
sole characteristic, which never fails, is, that 
the Christian ‘will not give in to sin—will not 
yield to be at peace with his spiritual ene- 


mies, but at all times, falling or standing, 
keeps up a contest, and fights if but for the 


miserable morsel of ground which he can 
only set his foot on. And he is often not at 
all a poetical subject ; and ‘we do not’ recog- 
nize any verisimilitude in the ethereal hero 
of the pulpit. In short, we want no second- 








ary ideal, constructed by the hands of men 


who have no genius for the manufacture. 
Here, is already one which it is not possible 
to. prove erroneous by any test—the example 


set, forth, andthe ideal manifested by Ged). 
wwho knows best the capabilities and. the 


longings of the nature which he has made. 
And if any one supposes it is easier to follow 
the pulpit. portraiture of “a believer” than 


to trace the matchless footsteps of Jesus,.ités 


but a kindred delusion to that which ‘sup- 


posed.it more practicable to wake the tender 


sympathy and interest of St. Peter and.St. 
Paul and the Virgin Mother, than to reach, in 
that.eame heaven the ear of Christ. 

And .it is to this ideal, so ‘clearly and. fally 
set. forth by Mr. Caird, that we want, our 
eyes directed. We are beyond all need for 
imaginary excellence. It is vain to shadew 
out an outline of choice perfections, and hald 
it up to ne:as a model believer. The. gospel 
makes us children of a great universal: fam- 
ily, and sets a tangible example before. 
and it is this example, and not any secondaxy 
reflection of it, which we require for the daily 
necessities of our mind and of our heart, ..'» 

We shall not attempt to go over all’ Mr. 
Caird’s sermons .in detail, though there. is 
much.in them. which we should ‘be glad ito 
quote, but will pass over his exposition of - 
self-ignorance, of spiritual influence, and of 
the invisible and manifested God, to come 40 
the discourse upon the “Solitariness of 
Christ’s Sufferings,” which occupies about 
the middle of the volume, This also. is an 
aspect of the subject which, if not original, 
is fresh and striking. The preacher dogs net 
endeavor by mere words to deepen the gloom 
of that darkened noonday, or to celebrate 
with clamors of speech the bursting graves 
and rent rocks—a process by which so often 
as much of its attendant dignity as human 
touch can affect is dispelled from the greatest 
event in history. It does not dwell upomthe 
nails, and the spear, and the thorny crown, 
as if these were the instruments of our.sak 
vation ; but leads us aside to contemplate the 
divine mind and will of him from whom no 
man took his life; but. who laid it down of 
himself; and, looking at, the. subject from 
this. point of view, pauses to see the loneli- 
ness, amidst all these extraordinary pangs, 
of the divine sufferer. Let us never forget 
the. terrible facts of that sacrifice; .a 
Heaven forbid we should be too dainty 
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remember that by the shedding of blood, the 
wonderful, unapprehended consummation of 
all the sacrificial rites of ages, our redemp- 
tion, was accomplished. But still there are 
amplifications far beyond the reserved and 
simple narrative of Scripture, in which our 
fashion of preaching delights and abounds. 
For our own part, though we believe it can- 
veys a comfortable idea to some devout 
minds more pious than refined, we should 
prefer another formula in which to express 
our ‘thanksgiving for salvation, than “ there 
is a fountain filled with blood ;” an image, by 
the way, totally uncountenanced by Scripture. 
But everybody knows how often the coarsest 
enlargement and details of our Lord’s per- 
sonal sufferings fill up the pulpit representa- 
tion of his sacrifice, to the exclusion of mat- 
ter still more wonderful—the will that chose 
to’suffer them, and the spirit which bore a 


heavier load even than the flesh. It isin some’ 


points with a touching delicacy that Mr. Caird 
directs our attention to his view of the sublime 
and extraordinary solitude in which our Sa- 
Viour,stood during that time of darkness, and 
through the entire course of his life in the 
‘world. We cannot attempt to extract in full 
the preacher’s conception of that prescience 
divine, which kept before him, from his earli- 
est years, the unfailing consciousness of all 
his pangs to come, and thus wrapt our Lord 
in a solitary knowledge, incommunicable in 
so: far that his very disciples were incredu- 
Yous, and would not understand when once 
or twice the truth burst from his human 
lips ; —solitary, because he saw with the eyes 
of his Godhead, clear, cold, and certain as 
liis own decrees, the events which awaited 
him—events too unbelievable to be received 
even by his constant companions as within 
possibility ;—solitary, because his holy na- 
ture walked and lived amid a race ‘polluted, 
Whose sins and imperfections were uncon- 
cealable from him. Our author proceeds to 
show the last ineffable ingredient in a loneli- 
ness which it is not for us fully to realize. 
Onr'Lord did not refuse to receive the won- 
dering and uncomprehending sympathy of 
his disciples; but here is a Jast grief, into 
Which no human sympathy, however elevated, 
could reach, “ the sorrow of a Creator amid 
his ruined works,” which Mr. Caird proceeds 
fo-enforce upon his: hearers as the last and 


greatest particular of the Redeemer’s sorrow- 
fal solitude. 





“The igs of Jesus, I have said, in 
holding, and i 
and degradation of mankind, were: — 
merely of an exquisitely pure and i 
human spirit; they flowed from a far deeper 
and more awful source. It was not merely 
the gentle-hearted and pitying man of Naza- 
reth that trod our fallen world; it was noth- 
ing less than the world’s great Creator that, 
concealed in that humble guise, surveyed and 
moved for thirty years amidst the ruins of his 
fairest, noblest work, lying wide-spread around 
him! For, though this, indeed, is a thought 
into which our imperfect minds can but faintly 
and inadequately enter, are we not borne out 
by Scripture authority in the affirmation, that 
grief for the moral ruin of humanity-is an 
emotion to which. the divine mind is nota 
stranger? You all remember that remarke- 
ble passages in. the book of Genesis, in which 
the mind of God is represented as filled. with 
sorrow and indignation at the sad issue of his 
great creating work—‘ When God saw that 
the ‘wickedness of man was great upon the 
earth, and that the imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually, it re 
pented God that he had made man upon the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart.’.+«» 
‘When Jesus was come near the city,’ it is 
written, ‘he wept over it.’... On the aw 
thority of the Word of God, then, as well as 
from the reason of the thing, we hazard the 
assertion, that one awful ingredient in the 
sufferings of that mysterious mourner must 
have been grief for the desolation of his 
grandest work—the anguish of spirit with 
which for thirty years he beheld everywh 
confronting him the proofs that the soul 
man was a ruin... . When Jesus walked 
our world, his eye, we may well believe, was 
not arrested by the bustle and importance of 
its outward scenes and interests. From all 
mere external things his observation was ever 
diverted to what from all other eyes was hid- 
den, the awful mystery and moral deformity 
of ‘the secret world of souls. Could a human 
being for a single week be invested with a 
mysterious power of seeing into the hearts 
of those around him, and detecting all the 
feelings and motives that are workin 
neath the breasts of his fellow-men, doubtless 
even to man’s imperfect moral sensibility, the 
disclosures thus made would be too horrible 
for endurance, and the fatal power of ins 
tion would be gladly resigned. But that 
which would be intolerable even to a fallen 
and imperfect being, was a spectacle from 
which the eye of the pure and holy Jesus 
could never for a moment escape. Allhearte 
were unveiled. to him. He . surveyed. not 


merely the forms and countenances of human 


beings: a thousand indications tell us that he 


‘knew what was in man ’—that he read their 
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here ‘as he Jooked, he saw 


pce no t hs holy happy 
that- that sprung a pure, holy; 


thing from his hands now filled with ‘se: 
ness-and pride and envy and impurity and all 
ungodliness—that that had been des- 
tined for the companionship of God and an- 
gels, now ripening for the blackness of dark- 
ness forever! And can we doubt that his 
was an anguish at the sight into which no finite 
mind can enter? He could feel for external 
sufferings — he looked up to’ heaven and 
sighed for the deaf—he wept and groaned in 
spirit for the dead. But what were external 
suffering and death to this? To him the 
world. was strewn with a more awful than 
material desolation—with the wreck of spir- 
itual grandeur, the memorials of lost and 
ruined souls —‘O.my Father!’ we almost 
hear him exclaim, ‘is this the world over 
which the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy !’” 

We will not take upon us to assert that 
there may not be some clerical head shaken 
over this last paragraph. Perhaps it is some- 
what against the traditions of the pulpit to 
make so bold a speculation. Yet we have 
no doubt ‘that Mr. Caird has his reward in 
the interest and animation of mind, not ‘to 
say the deepened awe and reverence, whieh 
such a suggestion naturally gives rise to. 
Those whose purpose in their works is some- 
how overthrown, throw away the work itself, 
most frequently in pettish disgust at the 
change. God does no such thing. It is his 
divine act to bring something better, higher, 
and more entirely beyond created conception, 
out of the apparent failure of this race; yet 
the Lord who saves us, grieves over ‘us with 
apathetic touch of human mortified love in 
his divine sorrow. It is a most moving sug- 
gestion ; and just so much as we feel con- 
vinced that there is no-influence in the world 
80 potent over men as that marvellous con- 
junction of divinity and humanity, fully set 
before them, are we disposed to rejoice at 
every independent and thoughtful mind which 
sets itself to realize and investigate the ful- 
ness of Christ. For this reason: we hail with 
joy such distinct realization of the Saviour’s 
person and identity as we find in the Ser- 
mons we have quoted. They. are full of a 
vivid and apprehensive, faith in themselves, 
and they are of a kind to stimulate other 
minds to desire the same noble acquaintance, 
which is, so far as our judgment goes, the 
highest office of preaching. Doctrine ‘and 
System, the Creed of Churches, and the 


snwene. : 
‘Science of Theological Schools, are all excel 








lent and necessary. “But that is the true gos- 
pel preaching which keeps a perpetual re- 
membrance of our Lord before the common 
audience, where are always hundreds of soli- 
tary hearts vaguely longing for the universal 
friend. We have no desire to’ put upon the 
preacher the whole responsibility of his hear- 
ers’ edification; on the contrary, we believe 
that, in general cases, ‘one ‘man, ‘however 
warmly an evangelist, can do but little’ for 
another; but that little may be of vast im- 
portance to a great many speechless and un 
communicating individuals. Whether our 
Sabbath-day service quicken in us such know!- 
edge as we have of our Lord and his require- 
ments; whether it rouse our thoughts to 
personal inquiry after him, and a real appre- 
hension of all the immediate share he takes 
in our life, and how much he has to do with 
us, or whether we find ourselves compelled to 
assist at somebody’s glorification, who is clever, 


and means to be a popular preacher, but who 


has absolutely nothing to do with us,—ties 
very much in the power of preachers them- 
selves to determine. It is true that another 
alternative still remains, as it by no means 
follows that a man must be clever and popu- 
lar because he wants the highest faculty of 
preaching. There is gentle dulness, which 
means nothing in particular, and which, from 
habit or kindness, a great many people put 
up with; and there is dulness not gentle, 
which blusters its half-hour about something 
which nobody disputes, and proves hotly an 
unquestioned commonplace to the admiration 
of scoffers. Yes, a great many of us have 
our trials in the way of preaching: either we 
can’t help ourselves, or secondary motives in- 
fluence us to such a point, that we won’t help 
ourselves, for love or for shame ; but it is not 
less an affliction. If those dear young heroes 
who practise the ornamental branches of the 
profession in all churches—who take’ their 
nibble of delightful heresy, or set up their 
dramatic confessional—would only think of 
this a little!’ In their own persons, it is not 
to be expected that they have very much to 
teach us—no shame to them; but then the 
world is older ‘than they are, and most peo- 
ple were born before them. But could they 
all but learn what force and excellence lies 
in this office of Remembrancer,—how it is 
really quite unnecessary to discover any thing, 
and how the grand duty of their office, in & 
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Christian country, is to stir -up, to-.stimulate, 
to keep alive what. we have already heard of, 
and help us, not to that cold knowledge which 
is unfruitful and unsatisfactory, but to put life 
and reality, a warm individual impersonation, 
into what we know. 

Agreeing with Mr. Caird, however, so much 
and so warmly as we do, we must also be 
permitted to differ with him in one. of the 
questions he treats. The sermon in which, 
to our thinking, he fails to reach the heart of 
his subject, or, at all events, to speak more 
modestly, disagrees with us, is that which he 
has entitled “ Participation: in the Sufferings 
of Christ.” It is a subject, mysterious and 
sacred, which many a sad heart has wondered 
over, and many a wistful soul has longed, yet 
feared to claim. How we who deserved more 
evil than God’s mercy ever inflicts upon us, 
should venture to suppose ourselves partici- 
pators in those pure sufferings which were 
wholly and totally undeserved, seems at first 
sight. something too presumptuous for human 
boldness; and so it might be, as so also 
might be all our trust. in God, but for the 
divine authority which makes us aware of our 
privilege. “We are partakers in the suffer- 
ings of Christ,” says the apostle. How? 
We believe no one bas ever thought seriously 
upon sacred things, without giving to this a 
perplexed and anxious consideration. Dare 
we take to our heart the comfort. of having 
suffered with him, who suffered for us? and 
how can our griefs, deeply deserved as they 
are, be named as partaking the same nature 
with his? It is one of those questions which 
we can only inquire into with humility and 
awe, and which perhaps permits the latitude 
of answer which different minds may give; 
but we cannot think that Mr. Caird throws 
any thing like a satisfactory light upon it. 
He handles it timidly, with an unusual un- 
certainty and hesitation in his manner, as if 
not quite convinced even of his own judg- 
ment; and does so by an attempt to place 
Christ’s servants in some such independent 
position towards gin as Christ himself occu- 
pied. He tells us that “sin, though alien 
from the experience of a being such as Christ, 
may be to him the occasion or the cause of 
bitter pain and sorrow. There are indeed 
pangs of inward anguish on account of sin, 
which in all their intensity only such a being 
can know. And it is only in proportion as 
our inner nature is refined into an approxi- 





mate ;purity to Christ’s, that we ean, with 
reference ‘to these, become ‘povtahann: o 
Christ's sufferings.” 

From ‘this beginning the preacher derives 
the idea, that we can partake in Christ's ‘eut 
ferings, in the first place, by means of the 
pain “which a pure and holy nature muet 
feel from the mere contiguity of evil;” again, 
“ from the reflected or borrowed shane and 
pain which noble natures feel for the dins 
of those with whom they are closely con- 
nected.” It ‘is true, indeed, that “ rivers of 
waters: ran down the eyes” of King David, 
“ because men keep not Thy law ;” it is true 
that Elijah desired to die, because he thought 
himself the only believer in Israel: it is true 
that prophets and saints make an unfailing 
protestiand outcry against a world which will 
not permit itself to be saved ;—but still we 
fear that it is not very safe for us to place 
ourselves so entirely in our Lord’s position, 
Something like a want of experience of 
actual life seems to us to peep through this 
theory. Noble natures are doubtful poste 
lants in a Christian argument ; perhapsnoble 
natures are but too apt to feel shame and 
pain for the sins of those connected with 
them, and find it rather too easy to repent 
their neighbor’s transgressions ; but we fear 
it is only youth, or inexperience deeply alive 
to the errors of others, and still withouta 
practical acquaintance with its own, which edn 
feel itself secure upon this standing-ground, 
There is an unspeakable difference to: start 
with, between our Saviour and ourselves, 
which defeats many a modern parable, and 
makes many an allegory break down. There 
are circumstances in which it is easy to um 
derstand how persons of simple mind and 
undisturbed life may find themselves to--their 
own thinking, in a position of vicarious. and 
praiseworthy suffering. Perhaps one of afamily 
has sinned so deeply as to injure the family 
living, and soil the family fame. The house 
hold are bowed to the ground with grief and 
humiliation—they have not sinned, but they 
take hissin to their hearts—it is their trial, 
their burden, their “ crook in the lot.” The 
parents in the calm of their age think of 
nothing else night and day. The brothers 
and sisters, in the inexperience of their youth, 
feel the very firmament clouded by the delim 
quent’s sin. It is a common case enough ua 
fortunately, as everybody knows; but ‘is this 
“partaking in the sufferings of Christ?” _ 
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‘SERMONS, 


No, and again No! Qur Lord had the 
right to.grieve. over the world which lay in 
wickedness; but. we, where is. the beam in 
our own eye, when westand, pathetically forth 
assuffering for the sin of our brother? It is 
a position quite impracticable and out of the 
question for sinful men. The sins of. the 
world might prick upon an.angel’s vision as 
close and overwhelming as visible objects are 
said to pass upon the newly-restored sight of 
a man who has been blind ; but to us a.more 
familiar surrounding throws partial obscurity. 
over the general wickedness., Our own heart, 
which is ever nearest to us, can never take 
the place of a universal moniter, or be con- 
scious of vicarious suffering, because «it is.im- 
possible to rest upon any affliction which ever 
befalls us with the consciousness that jt is un- 
deserved. We must. all . recognize, if we 
know ourselves, evils in. ourselves which are: 
but too perfect a. balance to the evils. of 
others. We do not see how it is possible .to 
establish by this means any claim to a partic- 
ipation in Christ’s sufferings; the very idea. 
seems a dangerous inlet to all that natural 
arrogance which is at all times fain to set up 
its own. superior claims. We could almost 
imagine that Mr. Caird had here followed out’ 
too closely the near relationship and sympa- 
thy existing between our Lord and. believers, 
and carried it the length of pure thought and 
speculation, instead of keeping safe among 
the limits of human possibility and truth to. 
nature. Life and time teach harder lessons; 
and we fear that few who are laboring through 
the midway of their existence, could be able 
to suppose themselves participants in Christ’s 
suffering, by means of the shame and pain 
inflicted on them by delinquencies which were 
not their own. 

No, that grief which, in the agony of 
prayer ungranted, has still “Thy will be 
done” at the bottom of its heart; that soul 
over which the bitter waves are rising, to 
whom God is a God. that hides himself, yet 
which throbs through all with a forlorn heart-. 
breaking confidence, and can lose all but. its 
faith—these are surely the participants, often. 
unaware of their high privilege, who in hum-' 





ble earnest share that conflict which even our’ 





Lord’s humanity-made against the anguish of 
life and death,,and, which his filial Godhead 
vanquished in that divine submission which ts 
a possible glory for his servants to share, 
That we are permitted to make our inevitable 
submission the highest sacrifice of will. and 
self-regard; that we are allowed to offer an 
acquiescence, which, whether we will, or not, 
we must yield, but. which counts for more 
than virtue in the eyes of him who accepts 
it; that in the fullest and most wonderful 
sense we are suffered to make a virtue of 
necessity, is one of the most marvellous fea- 
tures in God’s treatment of his creatures. 
That nothing we can do could stop the execu- 
tion of his will, we know very well, a truth 
beyond argument; yet he whose power over 
us is absolute, chooses to receive our submis- 
sion ‘as an offering he desires, and accepts it 
as the service of the heart. And surely, when 
that heart, in the midst of its anguish, con- 
cludes its oft petitions as Jesus did when 
coming and going in an agony of supplica- 
tion, it. still can consent, to its own bereave- 
ment, its own overthrow, if God wills it— 
surely then, in humility and awe, we. may 
dare to take this comfort, snd “ rejoice that 
we.are partaking of the sufferings of Christ.” 

But while we differ thus in one particular 
from Mr. Caird’s views, we cannot do leas 
than repeat our earnest wish that preaching 
so.conscientious, so able, and so entirely what 
preaching ought to be, were more frequent 
among the churches. For himself, he has 


made a confession of the faith complete and 


full in this volume, which, as we have before 
said, has claims to be regarded as a. book, 
and not simply as a collection of sermons. 
We trust these will not be the last which the 
world may share with Mr. Caird’s special con- 
gregation, and feel assured that very many 
households, far removed from his actual 
sphere, will hail with genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction a religious voice so manly, clear, 
and truthful, whenever it may please him 
thus to extend the circle of his ministrations, 
and preach with the louder voice of the press 
to the general Church and the not unwilling 
world, | 


From Household Words. 
SULTRY DECEMBER. 


Arrer six years of life in the Climate of 
Victoria, I speak as I feel of its hot wind. 
And upon this head what is said of Victoria 
applies, with some modification, to the neigh- 
boring colonies of New South Wales and 

South Australia. 

' “The hot winds generally begin to parch us 
in the middle of November. I have known 
them to come in October, but they seldom 
do so. It is in December that they are most 
felt: their season extends over January, 
February, and March ; and, in a subdued way 
reaches sometimes to the middle of April. 
To a healthy man the first day of an ordinary 
hot wind gives no trouble ; but, unless it veer 
round to the south by evening, the night is 
oppressive. The second day of the wind af- 
fects every one with more or less of languor; 
the third makes the strong man look jaded : 
and it prostrates the delicate. Should there 
be yet a fourth day of the northern blast af- 
- ter a suffocating night, every one talks with 
dismay about the thermometer, and has his 
mind filled with the one thought—when will 
the wind change? Fortunately this wind 
rarely lasts in Victoria beyond the third or 
fourth day. A cool, moist sea-breeze, setting 
in from the south, conquers the dry furnace 
blast of the desert. 

The manner of change from the hot wind 
to the cool, varies in different summers. 
During the first year of my residence in Vic- 
toria, there were frequent showers of rain in 
the summer months: the hot winds, when 
prevailing, generally blew in the morning and 
changed in the afternoon after a struggle of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. The air then 
became fresh, and a cool evening was but the 
pleasanter for coming after the discomfort of 
a sultry day. 

The second of my summers in Victoria was 
very dry; we were without rain for five 
months, and the hot winds that often blew for 
three or four successive days, were very trying 
to the constitution... The changes of wind did 
not come with rain. The sea-breeze met in 
waterless conflict the blast from the north, 
and, in the hour of strife, darkened the sun 
with thick columns of sand and dust until its 
victory was perfect. ° 
’ Thirty degrees is about the range taken by 
this wind, in altering the temperature of the 
day. The average heat of summer, in its ab- 
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sence, is about seventy-five in the shade} the 
ordinary hot wind raises this, perhaps, as high 
as ninety-five; but a severe blast from the 
desert carries it yet higher. One of the hot. 
test days I ever knew in Melbourne was the 
day before Christmas-day last year, when. the 
thermometer stdod at the extreme height of 
one hundred and nine in the shade. The 
heat so much resembled the blast from a fur. 
nace that, when facing the wind, the eye 
smarted with heat from the contact. 

The average number of days on which the 
hot winds prevail during the whole summer 
in Victoria, is about seventy-five. Delightful 
weather is to be enjoyed on days that inter. 
vene. It cannot be surpassed by that of the 
sunniest and freshest June and July days of 
England. 

Some days after the hot winds have setin 
from the north, their effects are to be seen in 
the withering of vegetation. ~ The natural 
grass of the country, deprived of ail sap and 
moisture, is ready, if a spark fall on it, to 
leap out into sheets of fire which, borne with 
the speed of the wind, may climb great trees, 
and, sweeping away blazing foliage and bark 
—fresh brands to beget new conflagrations 
carry ruin to the homesteads of the settlers 
within hundreds of miles of country. The 
worst bush fire ever known in Australia o¢- 
curred in the year 1851, on the day bearing 
the ill-omened name, Black Thursday, “al- 
ready described in this Journal.* On that 
occasion the thermometer reached one ‘hun- 
dred and seventeen degrees in the shade, 
Such a day has never since been suffered; 
and, as seven years have elapsed without the 
recurrence of a like calamity, it is to be 
hoped that afflictions so severe may prove of 
rare occurrence. . 

One trouble attendant on. these winds 
arises from the sudden and great alterations 
‘of temperature to be endured by those who 
live under their iafluence. On certain days 
last summer, in Melbourne the thermometer 
varied thirty, forty, and, in one instance, fifty 
degrees in a day; whilst scarcely a week 
passed that was not marked by rapid changes 
Another trouble is—or, more particularly, was 
—the dust in the neighborhood of great: thor- 
oughfares cut up by extensive and incessant 
traffic. 

Before there were any facilities for water- 
ing the streets in Melbourne the dust nui- 





* See Volume Thirteen, page 888. 
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sance was awful. - In a-main street the towns- 
man suddenly found himself" enveloped in a 
gritty cloud, which put his eyes to a sharp 
torture, Beset by the shouting of unseen 
bullock-drivers, and. the angry cries of horse- 
men who had just escaped from riding over 
him, he might rush away to the first place of 
shelter, and there labor in vain to clean his 
eyes out and allay their smarting, The new 
arrival—or, in colonial language, the new 
chum—after his first dusting, generally wears 
a veil; and veiled men abound in Melbourne 
streets on a dry, windy day. This year an 
excellent supply of water, from a source high 
above the site of the city, enables us to fight 
our enemy. By screwing a hose to the pipes 
that pass along the street, a jet of water can 
be made to play upon the road and conquer 
him. 

As to the effect of the hot wind on health, it 
should be first observed, that none of the Aus- 
tralian colonies have the contagious epidemics 
commonly found to be fatal in hot countries. 
Just after the gold discovery, Melbourne be- 
came one-of the dirtiest cities in the world. 
Men, women, and children landed from ships, 
and sought in every nook and corner the pro- 
tection of a roof. .No underground sewers 
carried off the drainage of the city. Even 


surface. drainage was arrested: by the broken. 


state of the roads and pathways cut up by 
incessant traffic. The accumulated filth of 
city life, part filtering through: the soil .and 
part collected in unsightly stagnant pools, lay 
festering beneath the glare of the sun and the 
blast of the hot wind; yet no fatal epidemic 
came. Nevertheless, health is the worse for 
the hot wind. My private opinion is con- 
firmed by that of an eminent Melbourne phy- 
sician, who considers that the duration of life 
in Victoria is from six to ten per cent less 
than in the mother country. 

It is not on men in the enjoyment of good 
health. that our sirocco shows its power 
openly, But the sick man, woman, or child, 
catching, perhaps, eagerly at the first sensa- 
tions of returning health, pants in a hot air 
bath suddenly and frequently. administered 
without the doctor’s order, or, when first. tot- 
tering. out of doors, finds, in the dusty and 
seorched aspect of the country, no refresbment 





to the languid eye, and breathes vain longings 


237 
for-a sight of the green meadows and copseS 
of Old. England. If our dry air is. good for 
the consumptive, is our changeable thermom- 
eter good for them too? I fancy not. 

Women. feel more than men, the test to 
which the hot winds put their constitutions. 
Often there are to be seen ladies who came. 
rosy out of England, showing in Melbourne 
only pallid, distressed faces; not as.of per- 
sons seridusly ill, but suffering from a weari- 
ness that ends, perhaps, in positive disease, 

According to the statistics of the register 
general of Victoria, for the year ending the 
first of July, 1857, the mortality among chil- 
dren under five years of age was equal to one 
half the deaths occurring among. the entire 
population, and the number of deaths of in+ 
fants under twelve months, exceeded one 
third of the entire mortality, It is further- 
more ascertained by registration, that the 
number of deaths among children in summer, 
is four times greater than in winter. 

_ The resident of Victoria, who. wishes to feel 
the extent of infant mortality, can go toa grave- 
yard, Last April, I walked through the Mel- 
bourne Cemetery, and read on the head-stones 
names of little children by the hundred, The 
day was one of the few in the month of April 
when the hot wind blows with clouds of dusts 
Finding a grave with reclining slab, conven- 
iently placed under the shelter of a tree, I 
shrank from the heat of the sun, and rested 
there.. Presently a woman approached, 
whose sad face and dust-whitened mourning 
dress told me that she came hither not for CUy 
riosity, but for her great love to some among 
the dead, Without observing me she has- 
tened to a grave not far from where I sat: 
it was one of those which had arrested my 
attention, because at the head, upon a simple 
tombstone, the deaths of four young children 
were recorded. 

I haye witnessed many forms of grief over 
the dead on land and far away upon the sea, 
But never before or since, have I looked upon 
such. agonizing grief and hopeless sorrow as 
was.in the face of this poor woman beside the 
grave, which had four times opened and closed 
over the objects of her love. She bowed her 


head, and, believing the solitude unbroken, 
poured forth her soul in prayer over the tomb 
of her children, 
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Memoires de UFmperatrice’ Catherine Il., 
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Tue history of this curious and important 
contribution to our knowledge of the last’ cen- 
tury is given by M: Herzen in the short intro- 
duction which he has prefixed to’it. Among 
the private papers of the Empress Catherine 
which came into the hands of her son Paul 
after her death, was an énvelope, addressed 
to that Prince himself by his mother, and con- 
taining the present fragmentary autobiogra- 
phy. The MS. terminates’ abruptly near the 
close of the year 1759, but it is reported that 
there were some detached notes in continua- 
tion which were thrown into'the fire by Paul 
himself. However this may be, the Czar kept 
the MS. strictly secret, and only allowed’ his 
early friend Alexander Kourakine to take'a 
copy. From this copy, twenty years after- 
wards, copies were made by Alexander Tour- 
geneff and Prince Michael Worontzoff. ‘This 
coming to the ears of the Czar Nicholas, he 
ordered the secret police to seize all copies. 
He also had the original brought to him, read 
it, sealed it up, and ordered it to be kept in 


the Imperial archives, among the most secret 


documents. The tutor of the present Em- 
peror, Constantine Arsenieff, had, however, as 
he himself informed M. Herzen in 1840, per- 
mission to read this among other private 
iMustrations of Russian history. During the 
war in the Crimea, these archives were trans- 
ferred to Moscow—whether through fear of 
their being published without authority by Sir 
Charles Napier, the editor does not state. 
Tn March, 1855, the present Emperor had the 
memoirs brought to him for his perusal; and, 
after that time, one or two copies got into 
circulation in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
From one of these the present volume is 
printed. 

Of its authenticity the editor asserts there 
can be no doubt, and he appeals with justice, 
in corroboration, to the internal evidence 
afforded by every page of the work itself. A 
more curious and life-like daguerreotype in- 
deed of the existence of that unfortunate elass 
of State-prisoners, Royal Princesses, could 
scarcely be conceived. We live the daily life 
of the Royal captive along with her, with such 
a sense of reality that something of the feel- 
ing which it must have inspired in her is 





transferred toour minds, and we 
ceive how natural with a woman of Canechie 


character, under such o treatinent, was the 
subsequent tragic denouement of the plot. 
The minuteness and triviality in themselves 
of a’ large part of the incidents with which 
those memoirs are filled, only engrave ‘the 
more’ deeply and permanently on the mind 
the impression of what the circumstances 
really were under which the character of the 
future Czarina was matured. After a pass 

glimpse of her future husband as an un 

boy of twelve, already given to tippling, we 
are taken at once to the court of the Czatina 
Elizabeth in the train of the youthful fiancée 
of this promising heir to the throne of Rue 
sia. How, thrown thus into the heart ofa 
strange country, and into the very focus of 
court intrigue,—with only a foolish, avaricious, 
cold-hearted mother at her side daring the 
first months,—with a husband-expectant en- 
tirely indifferent whether she became his wife 
or returned to her own country,—and under 
the perpetual surveillance of an exacting, sué- 
picious monarch, only solicitous about the 
succession to the throne, and alternating be 
tween ceremonial devotion and gross private 
debauchery,—the young girl, not fifteen, man- 
aged to make herself respected in the highest 
quarter, feared in the next, and beloved by all 
classes beneath, is told by her in these me- 
moirs with a frankness and vrat-semblance 
which are seldom met with. She does not 
attempt to gloss over her misdeeds or dissim- 
ulation. Shamefacedness could never have 
been her failing, however she may have ovca- 
sionally used it as a convenient mask. She 
tells us plainly that she clung to Russia from 


the first with a determination that it should” 


become the stage of her personal ascendancy. 
She never pretends any grain of affection for 
her husband,—and for this her apology is @ 
tolerably sufficient one. She coolly gives us 
to understand that the father of her first child 


-—the Czar Paul—was Sergius Soltikoff, and 


of her daughter another young courtier, Leo 
Narichkine. Her choice between these was 
given her by the virtuous Czarina Elizabeth, 
and she improved upon the hint so far as to 
add another lover on her own account—Count 
Poniatovsky. She tells us how she flattered 
and dissembled with the Czarina, and how she 
stole the affections of the future subjects of 
her weak, worthless husband. From the time 
when, immediately after her arrival in Russia, 
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she‘ lay, during her recovery from a dangerous 
illness, with her eyes: closed, counterfeiting 
unconsciousness, so. as to listen to the private 
conversation of the court ladies, down’ to the 
crisis between her husband and herself, with 
which the volume closes, in which she'coun- 
terfeits a dangerous illness in order to arrest 
he sympathy and fears of the Czarina, it is 
one and the same character that we see de- 
lineated to us, touch by touch ;—self-possessed 
—watchful—cautious, yet resolute—unscrupu- 
lous—enterprising; at the same time gay, 
good-humored, and full of what she herself 
calls “ sensibilite,” but which English society 
would probably render by the term “ sensual- 
ity.” -Of delicacy there is not a trace, but 
the indelicacy:is taken so much asa matter of 
course that it scarcely ever becomes disagree- 
ably obtrusive. The minor characters of the 
plot—as all the rest must be called in com- 
parison with Catherine herself—are touched 
off with similar point, though not always with 
the same-unreserve. The picture is complete 
of the drunken imbecile—Peter III.—playing 
with his dolls and wooden soldiers, and drill- 
ing a Uoutrance his private valets, and after- 
wards his obnoxious Holsteiners—growing 
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more conscious of his wife's talents and more 


afraid of her every day, yet daily insulting her 
by making mistresses of all her maids-of-honor, 
and’ provoking the-disgust and contempt of 
the Empress by his drunken folly. ‘There is 
some reserve in the account of the Czatina 
Elizabeth, as if some fellow-sympathy with 
crowned heads restrained the pen of the Im 
perial satirist; but the hints are significant, 
and the malicious record of the stereotyped 
reference of the Czarina to the days of the 
Empress Anne is worthy of the best of our 
caricaturists. The smallness’ in themselves 
and the greatness in their consequences of the 
bed-chamber and official intrigues are done 
full justice to, and the uncertain boundaries 
between broad farce and deep tragedy wert 
never more thoroughly demonstrated. Relig» 
ion ‘never appears except as a ceremonial, 
and the confessional is the most convenient 
and effective channel of political intrigue or 
court scandal. Altogether the volume is one 
which is as instructive as amusing, and it is 
amusing ’to a degree to which very few“ max 
terials for history” ever attain. We are, 
therefore, glad to hear that an English trans 
lation will speedily place it within the reach 
of a larger circle of readers. ’ 





As I walked forth one May morning, 
[heard a pretty maid sweetly sing 
As she sat under the cow a milking, 
Sing I shall be marry’d a Tuesday ; 
I mun look smug upon Tuesday. 
I prithee sweet-heart, what makes thee to marry, 
Is your maiden-hood grown a burthen to carry ? 
Or are you afraid that you shall miscarry ¢ 
I prithee now tarry till Wednesday. 
I pray, good Sir, don’t wish me such ill, 
Thave kept free these seven years against my 
own will ; 
Thave made a vow, and I will it fulfil, 
That I will be marry’d on Tuesday, 
So I mun look smug upon Tuesday, 
A Tuesday morn it will be all my care, 
To oon my locks and to curl up my hair, 
And two pretty maids for to wait on me there; 
So I mun look smug upon Tuesday, 
So fine and so smug upon Tuesday. 


Then two young men to the church will me 
bring, 

Where my husbund will give me a gay gold 
ring ; 

I could not wish for a much prettier thing. 


So I mun look smug upon Tuesday, 
So fine and so sm 





ug upon Tuesday. 
—From Mrs. Conthivre's Platonic Lady. 






Manooany : rvs inst Use re ExnoranD— 
“‘ Doctor Gibbons, an eminent physician in the: 
latter end of the last and beginning. of. the; 
present, century, had a brother, a West Indian 
Captain, who brought over some planks of this’ 


wood as ballast. As the doctor was then build+ 
ing. a house in. King Street; Covent Garden, his: 
brother thought they might be of service. to, 
him ; but the carpenters finding the wood too 
hard for their tools, they were laid aside as use-’ 
less. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting:a-can-' 
dle-box, the Doctor called on his cabinet-maker,) 
Woollaston, in Long Acre, to make him one. of. 
some wood that lay in his garden. Woollaston. 
also complained that it was too hard. The’ 
Doctor said he must get stronger tools. The? 
candle-box was made and approved; insomuch» 
that the Doctor then insisted on having a.burean., 
made of the same wood, which was accordingly’ 
done; and the fine color, with the polish, were” 
so pleasing, that he invited all his friends: to 

come and see it; among them the Duchess of 

Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of the. 
same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed 
Woollaston to make her a bureau also; ‘on’ 
which the fame of mahogany, and of Mr. Wool- 
laston, was. much raised, and the wood came, 
into general use.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, 1784, 
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rom Household Words, 
_ SIAMESE vila AND CHILDREN... 
’ Up to the age of ten years, Siamese. chil. 
dren of either sex are not troubled with any 
guper-abundance of clothing, and it is seldom 
that a child is seen wearing the smallest 
shred of a garment, except on days of festi- 
val. Jewels, sometimes of yery great value, 
are put on young children, Among the 
higher classes, girls and boys, up to. the age 
vf twelve, wear a number of gold chains, 
sometimes four, six, or seven at a time, all 
different, and each having some amulet or 
ornament attached. The hair is alowed to 
grow long on the front part of the. head, but 
the rest is kept shaved, leaving this circular 
patch to be twisted into a knot, which is kept 
in its place by a long ornamental pin. 
Often, a wreath of the white jessamine is 
twined to fit closely about this knot, and the 
effect-is pretty. Both boys and girls are 
dressed (if their scant measure of clothing 
may be called dress), exactly alike, so that 
it is not easy to distinguish them. At the 
age of twelve “the lock of hair is cut off, 
leaving a patch which bears a strong resem- 
blance to a small black hair-brush. This, in 
the man, is combed back, and allowed to 


grow a degree longer than in the woman: 
not so much so, however, as to suggest any 


marked difference to a stranger. The women 
keep their lock carefully oiled, combed, and 
gummed, to stand upright, and they take in- 
finite pains to keep the top of this brush as 
smooth as velvet. A Siamese lady’s hair is 
held to be in perfect order when she can 
plunge into the river, and duck her head 
many times under water without disturbing 
the smoothness and uprightness of her na- 
tional hair-brush. The ceremony of cutting 
off the lock of hair, is kept with extertain- 
ments and rejoicings. It is the great event 
in young Siamese life, and resembles the 
coming out amongst young ladies in other 
countries ;—for in Siam, children are sup- 
posed to reach saad of discretion rather 
early. 

After a girl marries, ake gives up the wear- 
ing of ornaments and trinkets. These are 
set aside and reserved for her children in 
their turn. Boys, as I have mentioned before, 
have an opportunity of learning to read, by 
entering themselves as neophytes, or attend- 
ants on the priests. Whether girls have any 
schools or persons authorized to teach them, 





Ido not know; but it-is not uncommon-in 
Siam to find women able both to read and 
write. I met with three or four mysel, and 
these were persons of the lower ranks, The 
occupations of the females are various.and 
far less circumscribed than in many other 
parts of the East. In fact, the women in 
Siam oecupy a moral position many degrees 
superior to that of their sisters in neighbor. 
ing countries, The wife of a Siamese has.no 
unimportant voice in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the family. She, is cash-keeper.and 
seems to possess the right to claim all her 
husband’s earnings, ‘The women, as a. race, 
are very intelligent and observant ; those be. 
longing to the higher classes seem to haye 
pleasing: and modest manners. The. head 
wife of the prime minister, is a very interest. 
ing woman: she is not young, but is by ho 
means wanting in personal attractions. She 
has no children; but that does not.seem to 
disturb her husband’s affection, or-her influe 
ence over him. She came with her attend 
ants by invitation, to lunch with us, and al- 
though our talk was limited for lack of words, 
she could contrive to make herself agreeable. 
It was the first time that a Siamese lady. of 
rank had ever visited on equal terms a foreign 
family, but it would have been difficult to 
guess this by-her perfectly easy and quiet 
demeanor. She sat at the luncheon table, 
with the gentlemen; and, although she had 
probably never before used a knife and fork, 
or any of the appliances of an English table, 
she acquitted. herself with perfect propriety 
and good breeding, even to the overwhelming 
act of taking wine with her host. Her:step- 
son (the Siamese admiral), accompanied her, 
and she was attended by about thirty maidens, 
two of whom were her younger sisters, yery 
pretty girls ; the rest wereslaves. The whole 
party of attendants remained sprawling on 
the ground during her visit. 

An absurd little incident will serve to show 
how diligently these people observe the cus- 
tom of prostration. The lady requested per- 
mission to visit the sleeping apartments, in 
order to see how English people arrange 
rooms; she was accordingly taken upstairs, 
followed by the entire body of maidens and 
her step-son, who did not at all see why he 
should not have the benefit of a peep as well. 
She expressed her satisfaction at all the ar- 
rangements, and especially her delight at a 
small iron crib belonging to my child, which 
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seemed to.strike them all asa device of ‘lux- 
ury and refinement’ not’ to “be equalled. 
Finally, when every thing in the room had 


been handled and examined, she inquired in 


a perplexed manner, where we kept our 
money, a8 she could:not see a strong box of 
any kind. It should be mentioned that. on a 
previous visit'to ‘her own ‘house, ‘I: had: been 
shown over /her private apartments, and in 
the sleéping-room, saw four large iron safes,’ 
which she pointed out as seeming to add 
much to ‘the honor of the family. »There 
happened, to. be a box of mine in a,corner, 
however, covered over with the; usual arrange- 
ment of eushions and frills ; thissbeing shown 
her, she seemed greatly relieved to find. (judg- 
ing from the size of the box; which, however, 
was empty at the time), that we had, or ap- 
peared to haye, some worldly pelf, and de- 
lighted at such.a charming way of covering it 
up. As.she was about to descend the stairs, 
a commotion disturbed the whole bevy. of 
damsels, to whom it appeared suddenly to 
occur, that by going down first, their mistress 
would place ‘herself beneath: them; a thing 
not to be tolerated fora moment. Accord- 
ingly, with a sudden rush, the young ladies 
passed: her, on their hands and knees, just.as 
she. was: about to descend, and the whole 
twenty scrambled down-stairs, head foremost, 
with a hurrying and scurrying, a laughing 
and giggling, that was as amusing as it was 
surprising. 7 








“The ‘Siamese’ women as well os men are 
‘terribly disfigured ‘by the effects of constant 
‘and’ excessive ‘betel chewing. It is carried’ 
to a disgusting extent amongst people of all 
ranks and ages, Even little children may be 
seen with their lips dyed red and the crimson 
juice running out at each side. Their mouths 
are never, by any chance, empty; as. soon as 
one quid is disposed of, another takes its place, 
so that:a Siamese always speaks as with » 
pebble in his mouth, and that no small.one. 
The.effect of the incessant chewing of large 
quids, is, to. enlarge the lips considerably, to _ 
dye them a sort of black red, and entirely.to 
alter the shape of the lower part of the fage, 
The Siamese say that. the chewing of betel 
acts.as @ continual stimulant, and that. they 
could, not exist without it. It is highly sim 
jurious to the teeth, but I think it doesnot 
destroy health to any great extent.. Smoke: 
ing is another habit carried to an extreme in 
Siam: men, women, and. children seem. to 
live upon cigarettes and ‘tobacco rolled. up,ia 
palm-leaf. 1 was told as a fact by,a lady, 
that.she had. seen a nursing child of two yeare- 
old, taking whiffs of its mother’s tigar ‘alten 
nately with its own more natural nourish- 
ment. For. this, however, 1 will not voueh, 
But I have frequently watched a very pretty 
little girl of five years old, smoking a cigarette, 
while she made mud-pies. Most of these,in- 
veterate smokers carry a reserve cigar stuck 
bebind each ear, as clerks carry pens. 





WoMEN RECEIVING THE Lorp’s Suprer IN 
Gioves: THE “ DominicaLEe.”—Is ita tradi- 
tional custom in the Church of England’ for 
women to. receive the.consecrated elements in 
gloves, or otherwise than nuda@ manu? I have 
witnessed the use of gloves;in Oxford, and also 
in a very retired country parish. Can the prac- 
tice. in any remote way counect itself with the 
use of the Dominicale of the middle ages? And 
what was the Dominicale? Littleton defines it to 
be “a linen glove, which women used when they 
received the sacrament,” which corresponds well 
enough with the Auxerre canon, “Non licet mu- 

eri nudé manu Eucharistiam accipere.” But 
others consider the Dominicale to have been a 
napkin, and not a glove (though used for the 








(Vid. Anti. xv. ch. v. § 7:) “Whieh 


a veil. 
was it ?—Notes and Queries. 





Huon MIvier’s Monument.—The founda- 
tion stone of the new monument to Hugh Miller: 
was laid at Cromarty, the birthplace of the emi~ 
nent geologist and author, on.the 5th inst.. ‘The 
monument will consist of a pillar fifty feet high, 
surmounted by a statue of Mr, Miller; the base 
is to be of old red.sandstone taken from t 
quarry which was the first scene of Mil 
geological researches. ‘The inscription will be 
engraved upon the base; “In commemoratit 
of the genius and the literary and scien 
eminence of Hugh Miller, this monument is 
erected -by his coun en." He was: born at 


same purpose); while Bingham leans towards; Cromarty 10th of October, 1802, and died 24th 
those authorities who interpret the word to mean | of December, 1856.” 
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_ ' From. The,Examiner. 
Diary of a Journey from ississippi to 
+ the ripe Pacific, with a United 
States Government Expedition. By Bald- 
win Méllhausen, Topographical Draughts- 
“man and Naturalist to the E tion. 
©" With an Introduction by Alexander von 
» Humboldt, and Iastrations: in Chromo- 
mihogmniey Translated by Mrs. Perey 
Sinnett. Two vols, Longman and Vo. 


M. MOLLHAUSEN has plunged into life as an 
énthusiast for travel over the wild tracts of 
the New World. Baron Humboldt, remem- 
‘Dering the desires and satisfactions of his own 
‘youth, has given his hand in help and ‘friend- 
thip to the spirited adventurer, securing’ him 
the favorable regard’ of the King of Prussia, 
and in yet better ways employing his great 
influence for securing to M. Mollhausen the 
Dest opportunities of satisfying his desire. 
‘Before entering upon the journey described 
fin these volumes, the author of them has se- 
‘cured some experience of prairie life. The 
nature of it is thus described by Baron Hum- 
boldt, who, by writing a preface to this book 
(only the fifth preface to another man’s work 
‘that in the course of a long life he has writ- 
‘ten); further testifies his hearty appreciation 
of M: M@llhausen’s energy for travel over a 
fegion that has also for Humboldt still its 
fascinations, The author of this book of 
travel, we are told by his friend,— 


~ “Ts the son of a Prussian artillery officer, 
and at twenty-four years of age left the ser- 
vice and his country, with the most honorable 
testimonials from his superior officers, to pro- 
ceed to the western part of the United States. 
He was independent and alone, but irresisti- 
bly urged onwards, as is most frequently the 
ease with active and energetic characters, by 
# thirst for the aspect of wild, free nature, 
‘and vast untrodden regions. When near the 
banks of the Prom” 9 he happened to hear 
‘of the proposed grand and promising scien- 
tific Expedition of H.R.H. Duke Paul Wil- 
liam of Wurtemberg to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He asked permission to join it, which 
was accorded in the most gratifying manner, 
and the Expedition proceeded without acci- 
dent as far as Fort Laramie, on the Flat 
River, but there the unpracticable character 
of the ground, a terrible and general affec- 
tion of the eyes from a fall of snow, the re- 
peated attacks of the Indians, and the deaths 
of a great number of horses, indispensable 
fur the journey, compelled the duke for the 
‘time to give up his intention. Having been 
veparated from the party M. Méllhausen 
joined a passing band of Ottoe Indians, who 





MOLLHAUSEN. 


provided him with a horse; after which he 
turned northwards to Bellevue, at that ti 

the seat of an agency and depdt of the. 

company. After a residence of three mo 

among the Omahas, during which he was an 
active associate of their hunting parties, he 
embarked on board a steamer going down 
the Mississippi, and had the pleasure of again 
meeting Duke Paul of Wurtemberg, accom- , 
panying him in-several excursions, and. assist- 
ing him. in adding to his important peologiea 
cullection, In 1852 he embarked at New 
Orleans for Europe, having been commis 
sioned by M. Angelrodt, the estimable 
Prussian consul at St. Louis, at the mouth 
of the Missouri, to take charge of a number 


.of interesting animals, destined for the Berlir 


Zovlogical Gardens. 
With increased knowledge, and improved 
artistie culture, although with yery Fnived 
resources, M. Mollhausen had taken the bold 
resolution of making another journey to the 
West of the United States, and through the 
intervention of my old and valued fri 
Professor Lichtenstein, I became acquai 
with the enterprising young traveller. Al- 
though now, perhaps, the oldest traveller of 
the age, I remembered too well the enthusi- 
astic feelings of my early life not to be inter- 
ested in a young man of such congenial 
tastes, and who had been so warmly recom- 
mended to me; and the kindness of a mom 
arch, who has always so gladly extended ‘his 
proveetion to rising talent, permitted’ M. Méll 
ausen to lay before him in person his 
markably clear and accurate Sketches. of in. 
dian Life. The increasing favor with which 
my labors and exertions have been regarded 
in the United States, and the generous sacti- 
fices made by many of the particular govern- 
ments there for the encouragement of intel 
lectual progress, sopeindy in all departments 
of astronomical and geographical seience, and 
of natural history, led me to hope that reo 
ommendations from me, joined to those of 
my dear friend the Prussian ambassador, M. 
von Gerolt, would, on his return to the 
United States, have some weight with the 
authorities and with the admirable Smithso- 


nian institution ; and my hopes were speedily 
fulfilled. M, Méllhausen has himself, in the 
commencement of his narrative, mentioned 


his appointment as topographical draughte- 
man in.the very completely equipped Expe 
dition under Lieutenant Whipple.” 
Lieutenant now Captain Whipple, led an 
exploring party over one of the three lines 
along which the proposed railway to Califor- 
nia might pass. He was to follow the thirty- 
fifth parallel of North Latitude, over desolate 
wastes and poorly-watered prairies, by the 
tributary streams of the Mississippi, the Rio 
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Grande, and the great Colorado of the West. 
This route, of which the exploration is de- 
scribed by M. Méllhausen, is the one along 
which it is thought best that the proposed 
railroad should run, and the changes sng- 
gested by the passage of steam power 


through wildernesses occupied by.the Indian, | 


and across the track of the old Aztec civiliza- 
tion, supplied the chief motive to such reflec- 


“ They were entirely unarmed, and as this 
manifested their, peaceful intentions, they 
were of course received with ‘the utmost 
friendliness, ‘The color of their skins was’a 
dark copper, but the faces of all four were 

inted, in. a really terrific manner, coak 

lack, :with. a red streak passing from the 
forehead over nose, mouth, and chin: a: styh 
of decoration. that must be very fashi 
among these Indians, as I afterwards saw, it 
frequently. Their thick black hair hung far 


tions as we find in Baron Humboldt’s intro- | #4 


duction to these volumes. 

‘M. Mollhausen is in his own way an artist. 
There is a vigorous freshness of truth in the 
lithographed pictures of his drawing by 
which these volumes are illustrated, and 
there is fresh and vigorous depiction in his 
writing also. He has a quick eye for what is 
picturesque in the inhospitable regions he de- 


_ seribes, He is chiefly indeed a traveller be- 


enuse of the intense deliglit afforded to his 
eye and fancy by the grandeur and strange- 
ness of the new scenery, and by all that is 
quaint, wild, and suggestive in the native In- 
dian’s life. Few German books of travel are 
so remarkable as this for their vivacity, and 
for the keen relish of adventure that impels 
the writer to garner up in his pages record 
of every bit of stirring life that he himself 
enjoys,-every bright and busy illustrative 
story that he picks up on his road. His 
quick eye and his general intelligence make 
him a good scientific member of an expedi- 
tion, but his great enjoyment is of those as- 
pects of life and nature about which we all 
are glad to read. 

To complete M. Méllhausen’s story we ma: 
add that after he had returned to Berlin, an 
there been appointed Keeper of the Libraries 
in the Castles of Potsdam and the environs, 
he received a letter from an old companion, 
Lieutenant Ives, who had been appointed 
chief of the United States expedition for the 
exploration and survey of the Colorado, tell- 
ing him that he was attached to it as an as- 
sistant, Again, therefore, the traveller’s face 
was turned to the West, and while we read 
his book he is at work again among the Pah- 
Utahs, the Cutchanas, and the Chimehwuebes 
of whom in these volumes he gives so friendly 
a description. Of the first four Colorado In- 
dians met with in the course of exploration 
there is this description :— 

“They were four very tall, finely-grown 
young men, whose powerful forms and per- 
fect proportions we had a full opportunity of 
admiring, as, except a natrow white apron, 
they had not a particle of covering, and even 
their feet were bare. 





down their backs, but was then cut off blunt, 
and by means of softened clay twisted: into 
stiff rods,—a custom ' prevalent rin 
male natives of the valley of the Col 

A thin cord. of bast was passed round the 
hips, and the above-mentioned narrow strip 
of stuff drawn through it, so as to hang down 
to the knee in front, and at the back almost 
to the ground. 

“ This must form some kind of distinction 
among the tribes there, for I afterwardsno- 
ticed that the wearers were always anxious te 
have it seen; and when one of these young 
men had been. presented by some of our peo 
ple with a pair of trousers, and with their as 
sistance put them on, he manifested great 
embarrassment because this train or tail was 
no longer visible. After some meditation, he 
tore a hole in the middle of the garment 
aforesaid, and with an expression of great» fti- 
umph in his own sagacity, pulled the favorite 
appendage through it,—contriving thus. to 
combine the Indian and European costume, 
in an indescribably comic manner. 

“Our visitors had rats, squirrels, and fi 
dangling to their girdles, and wished to sage 
them at our fires, but as they were new spes- 
imens we exchanged them for mutton, aid 
added them to our collection. ia 
. “In the tracks of these Indians that'we 
had seen on the clay soil of the valley, we had 
noticed how very wide apart the ‘toes. ap- 
peared to stand, and we now saw, on looking 
at the feet of our visitors, that this was the 
case, and that the toes had scarcely any: nail. 
We conjectured that*this peculiarity might: be 
be caused by frequent wading in childhood 
through marshy earth and flooded valleys.” 


The volumes contain interesting notes upon 
the ruins of New Mexico, and upon remains 
of the old Aztec civilization met with some- 
times in most ‘unexpected places. But we 
will quote M. Méllhausen’s account of one of 
the cities of a nation as old as the Aztecs, 
which remains to this day what it was in the 
beginning, the nation of the prarie-dogs ‘or 
marmots, 


“ The prairie dog, as it is called, though.ir 
fact, it.is no dog at all, but.a marmot, is.cer. 
tainly one of the most curious of the living 
creatures found in these regions. It. was 





named dog, petit chien, by the old Canadian 
trappers, on account of ‘its peculiar cry, some 
swat resembling the bark of a small dog, and 
the: name has continued in use to the present 
. The almost incredible extent of the 
settlements, or villages as they are called, of 
these peaceful little inhabitants of the earth, 
can: be appreciated when you find that for 
days and days together you are travelling 
among small ‘hills, every one of which marks 
afi establishment of this ‘kind. The single 
dwellings are generally eighteen or twent 
feet apart, and the hillock at the entrance 
eath consists of a good -waggon-load of earth, 
which has been gradually thrown up into the 
light of day by the little inhabitants in con- 
structing their subterranean abodes. Some 
habitations have one, others two entrances, 
and the firmly trodden path leading from one 
io the other gives rise to the conjecture that 
relations of friendship must subsist among 
lively little ‘animals. Their choice of a 
‘for their villages appears to be deter- 
mined by the presence of a peculiar kind of 
short crisp grass, which flourishes on these 
elevated plains, and which forms their’ sole 
nourishment; and their rhea republics 
are to be found even ‘on the lofty table lands 


of Mexico, in places where for many miles 
round there is not a drop of water, ‘and 
where no rain falls formany months. Water 
can only be obtained there by digging to a 


depth of a hundred feet, so that it is to be pre- 
sumed that the praitie dog does not need it, 
but is satisfied with the moisture afforded by 
‘n occasional heavy dew. The winter they 
doubtless pass in sleep, for they lay up no 
store for that season, and as the grass is 
withered in the autumn, and the ground 
afterwards hard bound in frost, they cannot 
obtain ‘their food in the customary manner. 
When they feel that their sleepy time is ap- 
aching, which is commonly towards the 
it: days of October, they close all the en- 
trances to their abode to protect ‘themselves 
against the winter’s cold, and then settle 
themselves to their long sleep, and do not 
wake again till the warm spring days recall 
them to joyous life. The Indians say that the 
prairie dog does sometimes open the doors of 
its house during the cold weather, but this is 
a sure sign of warmer days approaching. 

“-A small species of burrowing ow] 1s often 
found as a joint tenant of these subterranean 
dwellings, and appears to live on good terms 
with the small quadrupeds who inhabit them; 
but the owl is more common in the villages 
that have been abancomed by their original 
occupants. The prairie rattle-snake also 
sometimes: introduces’ himself; but it is a 
reat mistake to imagine, as has sometimes 

i done, that he comes as a friendly visitor ; 
and when the unpleasant sound indicating the 


‘. 





its tiny population, the rattle-snake /has either 
driven tes out or devoured them. © 
“ These little colonies present a curious ap- 
arance if you can succeed in getting near 
re their sentinels have given the alarm, 
As far as the eye can reach there is a busy 
life'and bustle going on ; a little yellow brown 
personage, something like a squirrel, is sitting 
upon every hillock, with his little tail sticki 
up, and in everlasting motion, while thonaale 
of small voices unite in chorus. But let the 
spectator mike a few steps further and all 
life has vanished as if by enchantment—van- 
ished from the surface at least; but here and 
there you may see the head of a little scout 
ping out of a hole to reconnoitre, and by 
lis defiant bark seeming to warn his fellows 


{of the dangerous vicinity of man. If you 


then lie down, and remain motionless, you 
will find that in a short time the sentinel will 
leave his post at the door to place himself 
upon the hill, continuing his barking—we 
may now presume to announce the more 
secure condition of public affairs. One citizen 
after another is then enticed out of the dark 
passages to the light, and the harmless bustle 
of the social creatures begins again. Some- 
times you may see a steady-looking old fellow 
going to pay a visit to a neighbor, who 
receives him sitting upright upon his hillock, 
and wagging his tail; and then thé two sit 
down together, and in the barking duet that 
follows doubtless communicate their reciprocal 
thoughts and feelings. Sometimes, after a 
little earnest conversation of this kind, they 
will retire into their dwelling, and then set 
out together on a walk, it may be to visit 
some relations; these meet with other prom: 
enaders, and loud salutations follow, and after 
awhile the party breaks up and everybody 
zoes'home. One may. amuse one’s self for 
hours with watehing the curious ways of the 
creatures, and it is impossible to help desiring 
such an acquaintance with their language as 
might pink’ one to find out their retreats. 

“The prairie dogs venture fearlessly be- 
tween the hoofs of the wandering buffalo 
but the hghtest movement of the hunter, wh. 
is watching them, 1s sufficient to send them 
all flying down into their subterranean re- 
treats, though a sound of barking from below 
the ground, as well as the number of the for- 
saken hillocks, betrays the presence -of the 
bustling little community.” 

We have only to add that the substance of 
the book is very we! transiated by Mrs, Sin- 
nett, who has failed however — probably 
through reverence for her author—in the at- 
tempt to give an English form to the intensely 
German text of Humboldt’s preface. 
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EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND PIEDMONT. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND . 
THE HOPES. OF PIEDMONT. 

THE free pardon. accorded by the Emperor 
to M. de Montalembert on the anniversary of. 
the coup d’¢tat—though its effect may be o 
little marred by the resolute refusal: of M.-de | 
Montalembert to. accept the pardon in lieu of 
an appeal,—may well stand as an act of truly 
representative policy on the part of the adroit 
and unscrupulous tactician who now. rules the 
French Empire. It was. a cleverly-conceived 
stroke not only to embarrass his noble assail- 
ant by placing him in the position of a. recipi- 
ent of Imperial grace, but to connect that act 
of grace so closely with the. one. crisis of 
Montalembert’s political. career of which he 
has now most reason to be ashamed, his tem- 
porary adhesion to. the Napoleonic. régime. 
To pardon him: at all is to place him in em- 
barrassment,—to pardon bim hy implication 
on the ground of an act of political merit 
which he has since found such bitter reason. 
to repent, is to turn against. himself the 
finely-pointed irony which had. inflicted so 
many painful wounds on the Imperial régime. 

But though the personal, bearing of this 
act of Imperial clemency is iv the bighest 
degree adroit, its significance as an. act char- 
acterizing the whole policy of Louis Napoleon. 
is of far greater importance to the English 
politician, and well deserves our eareful atten- 
tion, It marks conspicuously, for at: least 
the fourth time, among the ‘greater public 
events of his régine, the desire of the Emperor 
to represent his, own individual wishes. and 
will as something at once more clear-sighted, 
more just, and more generous, than the gen- 
eral ministerial policy and State-necessities by 
which his Government is ordinarily limited. 
If there is a political purpose to be gained 
clearly unworthy of a great European State, 
that purpose is pursued by him. through the 
ordinary channels of ministetial -action , og 
negotiation, and, therefore, in the name of 
the French nation ;—if it becomes necessary 
either to disavow that. purpose, or, when it is 
substantially gained, to divert the. general 
stream of indignation it has called forth, he 
gains his end by breaking at once through 
the forms of ministerial. Government, and 
identifying himself personally with motives 
and tendencies whieh. his Government in. the 
name of France had ignored or, resisted. 
The normal policy of his Cabinet, which, 


nominally at. least, commits, France, includes, 
Jal’ the. acts, of tentative despotism. or . udy 
‘sebmly foreign dictation, which: are likely .to, 
‘promote the purposes of his. régime ;~—the 
frank explanations, or sometimes even repudie 
‘ations of those. acts, which gosto avert at. the 
last moment the rising displeasure of Europe, 
and to. create in the unthinking mind the 
notion of concession or apology, while, ip 
reality, perhaps, the. main end is secured, 
ready, are gssociated, not with France and 
the organic laws or policy of the. nation, bug 
with the direct. interference of the man Louie 
Napoleon: himself. 

Such, we. say, is the olvious rationale of, 
the course which, in the ease of Montalem, 
bert’s condemnation the Emperor adopted. by 
no means for the first time, It is the sam@ 
polieyewhich. he adopted when, during the 
discussion. by the allies of the terms of peace 
with Russia, he dismissed. the Minister whose 
advice, was found. to be too favorable to the 
Czar for general, acceptance, and so. repres 
sented that advice to Europe as entirely ous 
of harmony. with his own view. It isthe 
same poticy which, he again adopted during, 
the diseords. of February last, when the, ine 
sults of the French Colonels had been offie 
cially reproduced in the Moniteur, and when 
at the last, moment, to. avert, if possible, the 
displeasure of the House of Commons, the 
Empevor wrote. to express his! personal rey 
gret. for the apparent official endorsement 
given to language which he himself, he: age 
sured. us, wholly disapproved. It is the same 
policy which he so recently adopted for the 
third. time after. the Slave-trade triumph. had 
been gained against, Portugal, and England 
had been severely humiliated, through hex 
closest ally ;—when the Emperor's letter te 
his: cousin suddenly disavowed ail ‘biay/in 
favor of slavery, and. left. the obvious, infer, 
ence to. be drawn, that it was the stroke off 
foreign. policy alone for which he himself,.at 
least, cared.’ This policy it is, which now. 
once more shows itself in the Imperial act.of 
grace to: Montalembert, coming, as it does, 
when his judicial condemnation bas effectually 
intimidated all obscurer men from imitating 
a course of action that, while it would crush 
every hope. of private happiness, we 
scarcely secure even the active sympathy of, 
Europe for any. man of lower rank, lon 
genius, or less fame, 





Now we note this established tactique om 
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the part of the Emperor, not from any wish 
to excite irritation between the two countries 
but because there are only too many symp- 
toms that other free nations have not yet 
learned to understand the subtler bends of 
his policy as England is at last learning to 
understand them. We rejoice that Sardinia 
has kept on good terms with France. But 
we should feel something like dismay if she 
were to stake much of her position and im- 
portance, in Europe on the active character 
of that friendship. And yet there are only 
too many indications that so it may be,— 
that Sardinia may be half contemplating a 
not distant struggle with Austria, relying on 
the promise of French support. That that 
support would be given, if promised, we do 
not doubt. But that it would be redeemed 
only so far as might suit the ulterior ends of 
Imperial diplomacy,—and that so soon as 
those ends were answered, some “frank ex- 
planation ” with Austria might end in leaving 
Piedmont in an unsupported and very un- 
eomfortable position, seems to us only too 
probable. We may have little reason to 
@mplain of the conduct of France in the 
Crimean struggle. But there the allies were 
at least on equal terms, and it would have 
been as dangerous,—nay, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous—for France to have withdrawn with- 
@ut the full consent of England, than for 
England to have played a similar part by 
France. The proportion between the powers 
‘of France and Piedmont would be very dif- 
ferent. If ever Austria should fathom the 
French design, and be willing to concede. any 
thing to satisfy it, we may be sure occasion 
would be found for a sudden peace, with but 
little regard to the situation or aims of Pied- 
mont. 
We do not write thus without perceiving 
real oceasion for some words of warning. 
Both in France and in Piedmont the anticipa- 
tions or rumors of a coming conflict with 
Austria seem to be thickening fast, and gain- 
img an appearance of practical significance 
which is quite new. The words of the King 
ef Sardinia to his officers, that they must 
keep all in readiness, as it might happen that 
“in the spring they would again smell gun- 
powder,” seem attested from so many quar- 
ters that they can scarcely be the offspring of 
mere rumor. Count Cavour’s journal, the 
Opinione of Turin, affirms that the state of 
European diplomacy resembles a vase so full 





that a single drop will cause it to run over, 
and the question now is whether that drop 
will fall at once, or whether the equilibrium 
will be maintained for some time longer. It 
adds that Piedmont need not feel anxious 
about the issue, since she has long been pre- 


pared, and is still preparing for war, should 


it be at hand. On the part of France, again, 
affairs look scarcely less threatening. The 
relations with Austria have long been some- 
what electric,—the press of the two countries 
constantly emitting sparks of mutual hostility. 
The publication in the Moniteur of Orsini’s 
letter, which gave so much offence to Austria, 
already afforded reason to suppose that the 
Emperor was meditating some alliance ‘with 
the popular feeling of Italy. The Constitu- 
tionnel, a semi-official journal, has recently 
taken pretty much the same line, in treating 
of war with Austria, which is indicated by 
the Opinione of Trrin. “ We believe we can 
guarantee,” it says, “ that no incident of a re- 
cent date and of a nature to render an early 
rupture between France and Austria at all 
likely has arisen,”—the natural inference sug- 
gested being that sooner or later such a rup- 
ture is probable. The Emperor’s pointed 
attentions to Count Cavour, and the cordiality 
of the understanding between two*Cabinets 
so utterly at variance in their constitution and 
domestic policy, strongly support the same 
conception of the gradual tendency of events. 
And, finally, the negotiation which appears-to 
he going on between France and Switzerland 
for tlie purchase by France of the valley of 
Dappes has excited considerable alarm in 
Austria. “If France succeeds in becoming, 
the owner of this valley, it will be a standing 
menace to our Italian provinces,” says the 
Austrian Military Gazette. 

It will appear from this evidence, that the 
relations between France and Piedmont on 
one side, and Austria on the other, are at 
least in a highly critical state. And we bring 
forward this subject in connection with the 
personal tactics pursued by the Emperor, be- 
cause we think the English press has a great 
duty to perform in warning not only Pied- 
montese, but English statesmen, of the per- 
plexities which surround the seemingly ‘ap- 
proaching crisis, One thing is certain, that 
the exceptional acts by which the Emperor 
has attempted to identify his personal politi 
cal bias with generous sentiments and the 





freedom of Europe,—his repudiation of the 
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Minister who appeared to be succumbing to 
Russia,—his disavowal of the insolent attacks 
made in the columns of, the Ministerial organ 
on England,—his expression of exalted senti- 
ment against the Slave Trade,—his personal 
intervention to remit the penalty which must 
otherwise have fallen on Montalembert,—are 
really rather reasons for new anxiety to those 
who lean on the support of France, than for 
political confidence, What do they prove ? 
Two things,—that_ the Emperor is absolutely 
supreme—that. he has not, as is. sometimes 
asserted, the shadow of a difficulty in at once 
putting a stop to ‘any policy pursued by his 
Government of which he disapproves ;~-and 
secondly, that his ends- once achieved, he is 
accustomed to clear himself of the personal, 
odium of such a course, whether at the ex- 
pense of his subordinates or not, as soon as 
ever an opportunity offers, which he is not 
very scrupulous in finding. With such an 
ally, would a weak State like Piedmont be 
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wise in entering on a war which can only auc- 
ceed if based -on the great principles of 
patriotism, and heartily supported by a feel- 
ing of national enthusiasm? The main polity 
of France is tyrannical and mean ;—now and 
then her ruler breaks through it to. profess 
himself personally favorable to, some nobler 
cause, and then retreating again behind the 
official incognito, gives the word to his Minis- 
ters to resume the despotic policy of his Gov 
ernment. Is such a man fit to be the libera- 
tor of Italy? Emphatically we warn ‘Pied- 
mont against him, and express our own trust 
that, should the threatening crisis come, in 
the form in which it seems now to be a 

proaching, England may stand aloof that she 
may be the better able to interfere with a 
voice of authority, whenever the real’ pur 
poses of France towards Italy are unmasked, 
and Piedmont has learned to repent her union 
with so uncongenial ‘an ally. 





Private CoRRESPONDENCE: WuoseE Pror- 
erty 18 1T ‘—A few days since I went into the 
shop of a very respectable bookseller, who oc- 
casionally deals in autographs. I had made a 


small rant my and was leaving, when ho said 


he had bought the Papers of the late Mr. ——, 
and was making a Catalogue of them for sale; 


that among them were a couple of letters writ- P 


ten by me, which he would show me, that I 
might destroy them if they contained any thing 
which I did not wish published. They did not, 
and I therefore hesitated ‘to avail myself of his 
offer. But as this system of selling the letters 
of living persons, without their consent, seems 
to be gaining ground, and. is unquestionably a 
great moral, if not a legal offence—will some of 

our readers tell me whether there exists any 
low to prevent it, or what steps I, or any other 
gentleman who may find his letters—perhaps his 
confidential letters—exposed for sale, may take 
to prevent so great a breach of propriety ? 


[Since the foregoing Query was in type, the 
point involved in it.has become of great interest 
to aconsiderable number of persons. A. well- 
known literary man lately deceased, who held 
an important public position, has left the whole 
of his correspondence, from the early part of 
the present century to the year 1857, arranged 
in some twenty or thirty tokamnen! ‘These have 
been offered for sale to‘one of our public insti- 
tutions, and if not so disposed of, are, it. is. un- 
derstood, to be put up. to public auction. It 
has recently. been held, we believe, that such. let- 
ters are the joint property of the writer and the 





aah 4 to whom they are addressed, and cantiot 
dealt with or published unless by consent of 
both. The words of Lord Eldon in 1818 were+ 


“TI think that the decisions represent the prop- 
erty as qualified in some respects ; that by send- _ 
ing the letter, the writer had given, for the pur- 

ose of reading, and, in some cases of keepi 
it, & property to the person to whom the letter 
was addressed, yet, that the gift was so ré- 
strained, that ultra the purposes for which the 
letter was sent, the property-was in the sender. 
. » . The principle on which the Court interferes 
recognizes a joint property in the writer and 
the person to whom they are addressed.” 


Lord Hardwicke, on the other hand, of whom 
Lord Campbell says, “the wisdom of his. de- 
crees was the theme of universal eulogy,” held, 
in the well-known case of Pope and Swift’s Let- 
ters, “the property of letters sent in correspond- 
ence to be in the sender.” See Appendix to 
Lord Dudley’s Letters to Bishop Coplestone, late 
of Llandaff, 8vo., 1840, where the highest legal 
opinion is concisely and clearly defined. 

Private letters, it is clear, cannot be published 
without the consent of the writer; and it may 
be a grave point whether the exposure of private 
correspondence for sale docs not amount in law 
to a publication of it.|—Notes and Queries. 





Troy Wricut.—The reason Aineas carrieA 
his father with such ease was because he bad 
“ Troy ” weight on his back, instead of avoir- 
dupois. 
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_ From Household Words. 
LITTLE BELL. 
> I. 
Besrpe her father’s cottage door 
A little maiden play’d, 


With many ao baby-treasure round, 
In careful order laid. 


A parrot perch’d above her head 
*Answer’d her merry chat ; 
And, on the bench beside her, purr’d 
The sleek old tabby cat: 


Watching, with winking furtive glance, 
The pexed kangaroo 

That, with mild, deer-like, gentle face, 

And movements quaint, at full of grace, 
Hopp’d softly to and fro. 


Newest and dearest prize, the doll, 
With doll-like primness sat ; 

Hollyhock leaves for parasol 
Shaded her silken hat. 


For the cottage garden had shrub and root, 
And fair Home-flowers as well; / 

But the brightest and cheeriest blossom there 
Was blue-eyed little Bell. 


Her’s was the father’s last fond kiss, 
Ere daily toil began : 

The sound of her voice, the mother’s bliss, 
Through the house, like music, ran. 


Three other dear ones they had laid 
To rest in the far old land ; 
And the mother yearn’d to that hallow’d spot 
. Where the thick dark yew trees stand ; 
And the dial, beside the gray church wall, 
Points upward with its hand. 


And when, in a strange, unloved clime, 
One other babe was given, 

With a holy light in her pure clear eyes, 
As if through them you gazed on heaven, 


She thought that the three who went before 
Up the angels’ shining track, 

Had pray’d to the Great and Pitiful, 
Who sent one cherub back. 


And thence that poor, o’ergrievéd heart, 
Through sorrows, alas ! not few, 

Thought of her, not alone as a child, 
But a comforting angel too. 


* Mv Bell, I leave thee a little while ; 
Wilt still sit here and play ? 

I must go and take to poor old Jane 
The cap I have made to-day. 


* She is sick with fever ; and if thou went, 
Thou, too, mightst ail and pine: 

O God !” she murmurs, “ preserve this child— 
This choicest gift of thine! 


She looks back fondly twice or thrice 
From the short trim garden walk ; 

And Bell nods gaily, prattling on 
Her sweet, low baby-talk. 


Now the doll is laid to go to sleep 
On the mother’s Sunday plaid : 

With hat in hand, at the cottage door 
Pauscth the little maid. 
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The parrot calls ; on tiptoe. perch’d, 
oN A Fane, aoa Pie my hand, 

ow, ow ah) : F “A 

Wer serena it ete Tage. pe 


* T’ll fetch you nice fresh bread to eat, 
And put mew on; 

And, see! this bunch of wattle-leaves 
Will shade you from the sun. 

“ There, Polly! Now I'll wash your cup, 
And fill it up-anew 

With water from the clearest pool 
The river runneth through. 


“ I know dear mother bade mo stay 
Here, where my dolls I nursed ; 
But then’she did not think that you, 

Dear Polly, were athirst.. 


“ And: mother never lets you pine 
For food when she is. by ; 

She loves and cares for mt thing,— 
And so, my Poll, should I. 


“Tl only just run down and fill 
Your cup with water bright ; 

And, if dear mother comes the while, 
I shall be close in sight.” 


And tripping lightly off, she paés’a 
Down that short garden walk, 

Where the wistful mother had heard last 
The low, sweet baby-talk. 


Then, brushing through the branching ferns, 
Where a path, like a winding thread 

In a garden maze, all overgrown, 
Down to the river led. 


The tiny cup she fill’d, and set 
It. safe benéath a tree, 

Where happy birds were fluttering 
And singing in their glee. 

Bright flowers, fringing all the banks, 
And trailing creepers, made 

Such tempting beauty, little Bell 
Her homeward walk delay’d. 


A giant tree, long prostrate lain, 
Bri the small stream. across, 
Cover’d all o’er with. creeping ferns, 

Lichens, and eushion’d moss. 


And sitting on the huge old trunk, 
Above the rippling brook, 

Bell watch’d the silvery fish at play, 
With long, delighted look. 


A butterfly, with glorious wings, 
Along the sunshine came; 

And golden beetles, gleaming bright, 
Like jewels turn’d to flame. 


And Bell, beguiled, went wandering on, 
Chasing now one, now other, 

Forgot alike the parrot’s thirst, 
And the bidding of her mothor. 

Then cluster’d lilies in a bunch, 
With blossoms deep and blue, - 

She ties up lightly with the string 
Pull'd from one tiny shoe. 

And on, on, on, she rambles, far 
Through the forest deep and still ; 
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And.then u .and: rocky: wa: ‘{.Anon,'a torn and. wight, 
Over a py fi rise , “r hath ne sat nor let all night, 
7 om met, with eager word. : 
Then, mer i ie yews {eae You need not question. Had he found 
ine gabe | Hower ls gj | Phgmissing ono; the foyfl sound 
The baby-heart appal: The very clouds had stirr’d. 


“ Mother! ” poi yer pang the cry,.. 
She kneels, and says prayers : 

“ Bless father-—mother—for his sake ! 
And, oh, bless. Bell, for theirs ! . 


“ Dear God, oh lead me home to them! 
I’m cold and frighten’d here’: 

Though sinful, wicked in thy sight, 
Theyshold me very dear ! 


On, on again, with faltering step, 
The small feet slowly pass, 

Through rushy swamp, and bramble-scrub: 
And tall brown tussock-grass.. 


Over long, desolate, heathy flat, 
And prickly thickets too; 
And now the fainting child has lost 
The little untied shoe. ary 


On, on, though wearily and slow, 
Footsore, and torn and weak , 

“ Mother! ”—but very faint and low 
That dear name can she speak. 


“ Father! I hear the bittern boom, 
And the mope-hawk’s doleful cry, 

T’ve heard them oft, nor fear’d, at home,— 
But then I had thee nigh. 


“ There’s one bright star looks straight down 
here : 
I wonder if it sees 
Me, shivering, hungry, weary, lost, 
Amongst the great tall trees. 


“God seeth all things, mother says, 
And listeneth when we pray; . 
Kind God, oh guide my father here, 
Where my heavy head Ill lay! 
He is so tall and strong, he soon 

Would carry me away, 


“And lay me in my mother’s lap, 
Where she would let me sleep: 
Dear loving mother! if. she knew 

How tired I'am, she’d weep. 


“So tired and sleepy. Hark! I hear 
Opossums in the tree’: 

Their little ones lie warm and soft,— 
Not lost and cold, like me! 


“Oh, is not that the tiger’s howl ? 

’Tis coming very: near ! 
I see it moving, and its'eyes 

Look at me sharp and clear |” 

II. 

Mornine! And anxious greetin 
Between rough men, who cry, “ Alas!” 

And brush quick tears away. 
Some have gone forth with gun in hand, 


And some consulting, gravely stand, 
While careful schemes proposed and plann’d— 
Then part, without delay. 


‘| “No!” was as plain upon his face 


As on a felon’s brow “ Dis 
Needed few words to tel 

That hill and forest, crag and moor, 

And swamp and marsh, they’d searchéd o’er, 
But not found little Bell.. 


He said the father would not turn 

From the pursuit ; but, with a stern 
Unflinching purpose set, 

Had pass’d beyond them all, and gone, 

With keen observant eye, far on: 
Trusting to find her yet. 


Three tokens of their child he sent 
To calm the mother’s wild lament, 
And prove that, by no erring scent, 
His onward quest was led. ‘ 


iOne was the favorite parrot’s cup, 

‘With fair, bright water brimming up: 
This had they view’d with dread : 

‘And traced the river banks along, 

Lest in the current fast.and strong, 
The loved and lost lay, dead. 


One youth, more hopeful than the rest, 
Across the: mossy bridge ha press’d, 
Beyond the river-bowers, 
And found—now dim and withering, 
‘Tied ‘safely in the ribbon string, 
Poor Bell’s last bunch of flowers ! 


‘Then hope new-strung each eager heart: 

Forward again they swiftly start, 
Searching each bush and.tree, 

‘In loud and simultaneous cry 

They shout her name, and. wait reply, 

1 Then scream the shrill “Coo-ee !”” 


Peals, ringing far o’er'vale and hill. 
Listen! No. All is’silent still : 

No little voice replies. 
“ These flowers are faded : dropp’d-last mght#. 
She may have wander’d far since light,’”” 

The wretehed father cries. 
“ And here, in this moist sand and peat, 
Are two—three prints’ of little feet !”’ 


‘Then onward: through the swamp, the marsh, 
And scrubby moorland rough and harsh, 
| -With shout and loud halloo. 
Listening, they pause between each cry 
“ What’s that, beside: yom rock doth lie? 
A little, stringless shoe. 


“?Tis damp*all o’er with dews of night, 
I feel (I cannot, trust my sight : 

Tis o’ the sudden, dim). 
This, many hours since has been left 
My child } and are we quire: bereft ? 

, Art thou, too, gone to Him? ” 

(Then, with a struggle crushing down 
The choking grief, he hurried on, 

Hope striving with despair. 


ace |?’ 
od 
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And the sad relics must be given 
To her—the mother. A tres 
And lone, she waiteth there, 


ill. 


In her still, desolated home, 

Gazing and listening. ‘“ Do they come?” 
Then, midst her utter woe, 

Busied én laying forth with care 

The simple cottage breakfast-fare 
While aye she sobbeth low ; 


Adding, amending something still, 

She strives against the weight of ill, 
With fond and faithful love. 

And now she goes within, to spread 

And smooth once more the little bed ; 
Nest of her late-flown dove. 


Then looks out garments neat and small ; 
And, with caressing hand, hangs all 
The glowing hearth before. 
“ And is there nothing else?” she asks : 
“Nothing but these few loving tasks ?”’ 
Yes: Prayer and tears,—no more. 


A footstep! Ah, it cometh slow ; 
Good tidings do not loiter so ; 
A rough, but kindly friend, 
With sympathizing sorrow, lays | - 
The relics down ; and simple phrase 
Tell how their hopes now tend. 


With wordless lips, compressed and pale, 
And tear-glazed eyes, she hears the tale. 

Her hands, with lingering touch, 
Stroke softly down the flowers ; the string ; 
The pretty shoe ; all visions bring 

Of her beloved, too much. 

Iv. 

THE ceaseless quest, pursued till night, 
Is aided then by fires alight 

O’er all the country round ; 
And shot and shout and blast of horn, 
Upon the midnight wind are borne, 

The answer? Not a sound. 


Next in a circle wide they spread 
et where those small feet could tread, 
ike hunters, beating game; 
And slowly, keenly searching, draw 
Up to a centre; not a straw 
But notice there must claim. 


No child; no voice; not one small sign 
Beyond the broken, wandering line 

Of footprints in the sand. 
Hours grow to days, and days to weeks, 
And still the haggard father seeks 

Each spot, so closely scann’d. 


The mother! Silent, bow’d, and old 

(If time by sorrows may be told), 
She keeps within her kerchief’s fold, 
Against her bosom true, 

Wrapp’d softly round, some withering, 

Wild woodland flowers, in silken strin 
And one small baby-shoe. 


8) 





But never more did search or chaso 


| Discover sign or track or trace, 


The drear suspense to close. 
Conjectures, terrible and wild, 
Vague and-mysterious, o’er the child, 
ith dream-like horror, rose ; 
But none could ever truly. tell 
Tho strange, sad fate of little Bell. 


HEART SPECTRES. 
BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 
Wao fears a sheeted spectre 
Up the hall stairs gliding slow? —. 
Or a warrior lone, half steel, half bone, 
In the tower that rocketh so ? 
The purblind nurse, the infant heir, 
But not a man, I trow. 


Not from without, but from within. 
Come s ‘to appall— 

The heart alone is the haunted tower, 
And the goblin-trodden hall, 

Where shadows of the long ago 
Upon the present fall, 


There youthful feelings from the death 
Of youth itself revived, 

And buried hopes and wasted thoughts. 
In memory’s charnal hived, 

Starting, unsummoned, into life, 
Wander like souls unshrived. 


And stalwart men of dauntless micn, 
Of iron nerve and limb, 

Knowing of fear but as a name 
For something vague and dim, 

Pause at its portal, as ’twere watched 
By flaming cherubim ! - 


THE VOICELESS. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 
We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to number! 
A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them ;— 
Alas for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them ! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone ‘ 
Whose song has told their heart’s sad story,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
Tho cross without the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the.glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


Oh hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing 
presses, — 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven ! 











THE SACRED MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 


From The Christian Observer. 

THE SACRED MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 

Many of our English readers, we rather 
think, know little of the important place 
which singing holds ‘in the ordinary worship 
of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland.* 
There is no organ, or any other instrumental 
music ; and though, in a few city churches, a 
band occasionally aids the percentor, the 
singing is not left to mercenary musicians, but 
is performed by the whole congregation. 
The Morning Service begins by thus singing 
usually sixteen lines of a psalm, or of a met- 
rical paraphrase of a passage of Scripture; 
the portion to be sung being first read in full 
by the officiating clergyman. The latter then 
gives a prayer, not after any set form, but of 
his own compositton and choice; and after 
his reading a chapter of the Bible, which has 
often a reference to the discourse which is to 
follow, a shorter portion is sung. Then 
there follows a shorter (generally the Lord’s) 
Prayer. The Sermon comes next; then 
another prayer, including a petition for the 
Queen and country, and alluding not unfre- 
quently, when that can be suitably done, to 
passing events or occurring local circum- 


stances ; and at the conclusion of the Service, 
immediately before the benediction is pro- 
nounced, another portion is sung, generally 


of the same length as the first. The order 
of the Afternoon Service is much the same, 
except that the second Psalm and Prayer, 
and the reading of the Bible, are not com- 
monly included. During the singing, the 
congregation remain seated—which, to a 
stranger, has at first a somewhat irreverent 
aspect; but it seems to conduce to regularity 
and order, and has its origin, we believe, 
partly in the circumstance, that in large 
country parishes many have to walk for seve- 
ral miles to church, and reguire rest before 
the prayers, which are offered standing, and 
which frequently occupy more than fifteen 
minutes, 

The Sacred Music is furnished, as we have 
noticed, from two esources—one a metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, finally adopted 
in 1650; the other, which is generally called 
“The Paraphrases,” a collection of very free 
translations, in verse, of detached passages of 
Scripture—which, in its present form, was 


* These include the Eetablished, Free, and 
United Presbyterian Churches. 
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approved of by the General Assembly of the 
Church in 1781. 

The version of the Psalms is far closer to 
the Bible prose translation than either of the 
Eng.ish Authorized ones; and though an 
anxiety to keep it so has produced some 
rough and prosaic Jines, it has heen justly 
said, that “ these blemishes are far counter- 
halanced by the manifold excellences, that 
distinguish it.” A similar testimony is borne 
by the biographer of Dr. Johnson. “Some 
allowance,” says Mr. Boswell, “must, no 
doubt, be made for early prepossession; but 
at a maturer period of life, after looking at 
various metrical versions of the Psalme, I am 
well satisfied that the version used in Scot- 
land is, upon the whole, the best, and that it 
isin vain to think of having abetter. It has 
in general a simplicity and unction of sacred 
poesy, and in many parts its transfusion is 
admirable.” 

The greater part of the Psalms in this 
version are in what is termed “Common 
Measure; ” a very few in others. We shall 
give examples (on no principle of selection) 
of two in the common and one in the long 
measure, prefixing to each the words of ‘the 
Bible prose and the corresponding version by 
Tate and Brady. When the long measure is 
used, the words ofthe version are not, in 
general, so close to the Bible prose. 


PSALM XLIII., Verses 3-5. 
Bible Prose, 


3. O send out thy light and thy truth:, let, 
them lead me ; let them bring me unto thy holy 
hill, and to thy tabernacles. 
ant Then bia: I go unto the altar A ds — 

my exceeding joy : yea, upon the wi 
I peat thee, 0.God, my Ged. id 

5. Why art thou cast down, O my_soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope in 
God; for I shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God. 


Tate and Brady. 


. Let me with light and truth be blessed ; 
Be these my guides to lead the way, 
Till on thy holy hill I rest, 
And in thy sacred temple pray. 


. Then will I there fresh altars raise 
To God, who is my only joy ; 
And well-tuned harps with songs of praise 
Shall all my grateful hours employ. 


. Why, then, cast. down my soul, and why 
So much opprest with anxious care ? 
On God, th , for aid rely, 
Who will thy ruined state repair. 





Scotch. Version. 
3. O send thy light forth and thy trath ; 
Let them be guides to me, 
And bring me to thine holy hill, 
Ev’ where thy dwellings be. 
. Then will I-to God's altar go, 
To God my chiefest joy : 
Yea, God, my God, thy name to praise’ 
My harp I will employ, 
bid art thou then cast down, my soul ? 
hat should discourage thee ? 
And why with vexing thoughts art thou * 
Disquieted in met f 
Still trast in God; for him-to praise 
Good cause I yet shall have : 
He of my count’nance is the health, 
My God that doth me save. 


PSALM LXIIL., five. first Verses. 
Bible Prose. 

1. O God, thou art my God: early will I seek 
thee: my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh long- 
eth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is ; 

2. To see thy power and thy glory, so as I 
. have seen thee in the sanctuary. 

8. Because thy loving-kindness is better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee, = 

4, Thus will I bless thee while I live: I will 
lift mE my hands in thy name. 

5. My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow 
and fatness; and my mouth shall praise thee 
with joyful lips. 

Tate and Brady. 
1. O God, my gracious God, to thee, 

My morning pray’rs shall offer’d be; 

or thee my thirsty soul. doth pant ; 

My fainting flesh implores thy grace, 

Within this ary and barren place, 

Where I refreshing waters want. 


2. Oh to my longing eyes once more 
That view of glorious pow’r restore, 
Which thy majestic house displays.! 
Because to me thy wondrous love 
Than life itself does dearer prove, 
My lips shall always speak thy praise, 


, 
4. My life, while I that life enjoy, 
In. blessing God I will employ, 
With lifted hands adore his Name: 
5. My soul's content shall be as great 
As theirs who choicest dainties eat, 
While I with joy his praise proclaim. 


Scotch Version. 
1. Lord, thee, my God, I'll early seek : 
My soul doth thirst for thee ; 
My flesh longs in a dry, parch’d land, 
herein no wenete z 


2. That I thy power may behold, 

And brightness of thy face, 

As I have seen thee heretofore 
Within thy holy place. 


~* “The pews ‘vexing thoughts’ (says Bos- 
well), I think very impressive. It has been fa- 
miliar to me from my childhood.”"—[Who can 
wonder at this ?—Ep. 
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ee My l on senemiaiaee: 
f ps thee’ 8 
4. Lin thy name will lift my hands, 
And bless thee while I live : 
5. Ev’n as with marrow and with fat 
My soul shall filled be : 
Then shall my mouth with joyful lips 
Sing praises unto thee. 


PSALM CII., Verses 16-22. 
Bible Prose. 

16. When the Lord shall build up Zion, he 
shall a in his glory. 

17.. He will d the prayer of the destitute; 
and not.despise their prayer, 

18. This shall be written for the generation’to 
come; and the le which shall be created 
shall praise the Lord. 

19. For he hath looked down from the hei 
of his sanctuary; from heaven did the Lord 
hold the'earth ; 

20. ‘To hear the groaning of the prisoner; to 
loose those that are appointed to death ; 

21. To declare the name of the Lord in Zion, 
and his praise in Jerusalem ; gia a 

22. en the people are gathere 
and the kingdoms, to serve the Lord. ius 

Tate'and Brady. 
15, 16. The Name and glory of the Lord 
All heathen kings Shall fear é 
When he'shall Sion build again, 
And in fall state appear. 


17, 18. When he regards the poor’s request, 
Nor slights their earnest pray’r, 

Our sons, for this recorded grace, 

Shall his just praise declare. 

, 19. For God,.from his' abode on high, 
His gracious beams display’d : 

The. Lord, from heaven, his lofty throne, 
Has all the earth survey’d. 


20. He listen’d to the captives’ moans, 
He heard their mournful cry, 
And freed by his resistless pow’r 
The wretches doom’d to die ; 
21. That they in Sion, where he dwells, 
Might celebrate his fame, 
And through the holy city sing 
Loud praises to his Name. 
22. When all the tribes assembling thero 
Their solemn’ vows address, 
And neighb’ring lands, with glad consent, 
The Lord their God confess, 


Scotch Version. 
16. God in his glory will appear, 
When Sion he builds and repairs: 
17. He shall regard and lend his ear 
Unto the needy’s humble pray’rs : 
Th’ afflicted’s pray’r he will not scorn. 
18. All time this shall be on record : 
And generations yet unborn 
Shall praise and magnify the Lord. 
19. He from his holy place look’d down, 
The earth he view’d from heav’n on high : 
20. To hear the pris’ners” mourning groan, 
And free them that are doom’d te die, 
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Oy. Te ee ere a Os ial 
Whe yee: se cad the the kingdoms a 

n 
™ ‘Assetibie® all to praise tno ; 

In these specimens, few rest of taste 
will, we think, hesitate to give the preference 
to the Scotch Version, as being close, simple, 
and unpretending. 

The “Paraphrases,” which form the other. 
section of the Scotch Sacred Music, are. above 
sixty in number; and, with very few excep- 
Has were composed by Clergymen of the 

urch of Scotland ; some of the finest being 
contributed by Logan, who was one of the 
ministers of Leith, and author of two Volumes 
of Sermons of no mean repute, ~ These Para- 
phrases are exceedingly creditable to the com- 
posers, and to the literature and taste of the 
Church—superior in all respects, we do not 
hesitate to say, to the Olney, or any other 
collection of hymns or sacred gongs; and 
though not professing, like the Version of the 
Psalms, to adhere closely to the prose pas- 
sages, but paraphrasing these in the proper 
sense of that word, they depart in no degree 
from the spirit or meaning of Scripture, and 
abound with beauty of sentiment, and simple 
devotional feeling. We shall present our 
readers with four of them, each by a different 
composer, as specimens of their general char- 
acter and style, marking in each the passage 
of Scripture paraphrased :— 


ISAIAH IX. 2-8. 


. Tue race that long in darkness pined, 
have seen a glorious light ; 
The people dwell in day, who dwelt 
in death’s surrounding night, 


- To hail thy rise, thou better Sun ! 
the gath’ring nations come, 
Joyous, as when the reapers bear 
the harvest treasures home. 


. For thou our burden hast remov'd, 
and quell’d th’ oppressor’s sway, 
Quick as the slaughter’d squadrons fell 
in Midian’s evil day. 


- To us a Child of hope is born ; 
to us a Son is given ; 
Him shall the tribes of earth obey, 
him all the hosts of heavy’ n. 


. His name shall be the Princo of Peace, 
forevermore ador’d, 
The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
the great and mighty Lord. 


. His pow’r increasing still shall spread, 
his reign no end shall know; / 
Justice shall guard his throne above, 
and peace abound below. 





HOSEA VI. 1-4. 


, Come, let us to the Lord our God 


with contrite hearts return ; 
Our God is gracious, nor will leave 
the desolate to mourn. 


. His voice commands the tempest forth, 


and stills thestormy wave ; 
And though his arm be strong to smite, 
’tis also strong to save. 


. Long hath the night:of sorrow reign’d; 


the dawn shall bring us light ; 
God’ shall appear, and we shall rise 
with gladness in his sight. 


. Our hearts, if God we seek to know, 


shall know him, and rejoice; 
His coming like: the morn shall be, 
like morning songs his voice, 


. As dew upon'the tender herd, 


diffusing fragrance round; 
As show’rs that usher in the spring, 
and cheer the thirsty ground. 


. So shall his presence a our souls, 


and shed ‘a joyful — 
That hallow’ Sone 8 all chase away 
the sorrows of the night. ; 


1 CORINTHIANS XV 53-55. 


. Wuen the last trumpet’s awful voice 


this rending earth shall shake, 
When op’ning graves shall yield ‘their charg, 
and dust to life awake ; 


- Those bodies that corrupted fell, 


shall uncorrupted rise, 
And mortal forms shall spring to life 
immortal in the skies. 


- Behold what heavy’ Ay prophets sang 


is now at last fu 


That Death shall yield his ancient reign, 


and, vanquish’d, quit the field. 


- Let Faith exalt her joyful voice, 


and thus begin to sing; 
O Grave ! where is thy triumph now ? 
and where, O Death! thy sting? 


REY. VII. 13, to thé end. 


. How bright these glorious spirits shine, 


whence all their white array ? 
How came they to the blissful seats 
of everlasting day ? 


. Lo! these are they from yt sing great, 


who came to realms of lig! 
And in the blood of Christ,h oad wash’d 
those robes which shine.so bright. 


. Now, with triumplial palms, they stand 


before the throne on high, 
And serve the God they love,.amidst 
the glories of the sky. 


- His presence fills each heart with joy, 


tunes ev’ry mouth to sing: 
By day, by night, the sacred courts 
with glad hosannahs ring. 


. Hunger and thirst are felt no more, 


nor suns with scorching ray ; 





God is their sun, whose cheering beams 
diffuse eternal day. 


6. The Lamb which dwells amidst desiteene, 
shall o’er them still preside; 
Feed them with nourishment divine, 
and ail their footsteps guide. 


7. ’Mong pastures green he'll lead his flock, 

where living streams appear ; 

And God the Lord from ev “ry eye 

shall wipe off ev'ry tear. 

These sacred melodies (Psalms and Para- 
phrases) are sung, not chaunted; the tunes, 
even in the most polished congregations, be- 
ing, with a few modern exceptions, those slow 
and solemn strains, which have been hal- 
lowed by long association, transmitted from 
age to age in public and family worship,* and 
venerated as those of the earlier Reformers 
and persecuted Covenanters. “So averse,” 
says Dr. Jamieson, “ are the people generally 
to innovations in these melodies, that, when 
early in the present century, a few tunes were 
introduced, in which one or another of the 
lines in a stanza were sung twice over; num- 
bers.of the old people refused to join in the 
praise, or left the place of worship.” 

In several collections of Psalms and Hymns, 


used both in Episcopal and Dissenting | 
Churches, different Psalms from the Scotch | 


Version are given; and not a few of the 
Paraphrases, though we have not observed 
that, in any instance, acknowledgment is made 
of the source from which either are taken, 

which we cannot regard as fair or candid. 
In the Parochial and other Schools of Scot- 
_land, the children are taught to repeat many 
of these Psalms and Paraphrases by heart; 
and in particular the Twenty-third Psalm is 
on the lips of every child, at least, from the 
* “ Those fide that once did sweet in Zion 

ide, 
He weles a a portion with judicious care. 


And ‘Let us worship God,’ he says, with 
solemn air.”—Burns. 
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earliest period of its being able to read, and 
even previously to that it is often acquited by 
tuition in the nursery, Connected with that 
fact, we recollect having witnessed an occur- 
rence which was very impressive and striking. 
On a dark Sabbath afternoon in December, 
more than twenty years ago, the late able and 
eloquent Dr. Gordon was officiating Clergy- 
man in the High Church of Edinburgh. The 
Service was drawing to a close towards four 
o’clock, and the gas lamps in the Church had 
been lighted. By some accident the light all 
at once became so low, that he could not read 
the Psalm with which he had meant to end 
the worships Making no allusion to this, 
however, he with much tact and judgment 
said, “ Let us conclude the worship of God 
by singing the Twenty-third Psalm,” knowing 
that the whole congregation, old and young, 
could join in doing so from memory ; and we 
shall never forget the fervor with which, 
amidst the flickering and fading light, the 
simple version of this beautiful sacred song 
rang through the venerated old church from 
a thousand united voiees:— - ‘ 
1. The Lord’s my shepherd, 1’1l not want. 
2. He makes me down to lie 


In pastures green: he leadeth me 
the quiet waters by. 
. My soul he doth restore again ; 
and me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness, 
ev’n for his own name’s sake, 


. Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
yet will 1 fear none ill: 
For thon art with me; and thy zod_ 
and staff me comfort stil 


. My table thou hast furnished 
in aiy Pend the of my foes : 
ad thou dost with oil anoint, 
Md my cup overflows. 


. Goodness and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me: 
And in God’s house for evermore 
_my dwelling-place shall be. 





A Wowman’s Growru 1 Beaury.—If a | learn from any teacher but experience, that it is 


woman could only believe it, there: is a wonder- 
ful beauty even in growing old. The charm 
of expression arising from softened temper or 
re-opened intellect, often amply atones for the 
loss of form and coloring ; and consequently to 
those who never could boast of these, latter 
years, give much more than Moy take away. A 
sensitive person often requires half a life to get 
used to this corporeal machine, to attain a whole 
some indifference, both to its defects and per- 

ceptions, and to learn at last, what nobody would 





the mind alone which is of consequence; that 
with good temper, sincerity, and a moderate 
stock of brains—gr even the two latter: only— 
any sort of body Yan, in time, be made eee 
respectable and agreeable, as a travellin 

for the soul. Many a one who was Main i in 


youth thus growing pleasant and well ew 


in declining years. You will hardly ever fi 
anybody not. ugly in mind, who is repulsively 
ugly in person after middie life. 








Basioest 






_ plenty of ammunition, 
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TRIP UP THE COATZACOALCOS,, 
». Tnzy have in Paris what they call the 
Jardin des Plantes, collection made at a 

t. trouble and expense, of the rarest ani- 
mals, birds and plants—the wonder of the 
world. If Paris were situated on the banks 
of the Coatzacoalcos, as it is on the banks of 
of the Seine, such a collection would certainly 
be uncalled for. Nature herself has here fur- 
nished at hand one far more curious. . Mon- 
keys, alligators, eagles, vultures, parrots, 
macaws, the banyan tree, ceiba, cocoa, palm, 
and whatever else is rare in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom alike, are our familiar ac- 
quaintances and hourly companions, The 
first-named, in particular, have welcomed us 
in numbers innumerable, and what.is more to 
the point, every one who had a gun or could 
loan the use of one, has had his “ pop” at 
them. This is the veritable paradise of the 
itinerant Esaus. 
. No sooner had we reached the mouth of 
the river than we were greeted by a countless 
number of.gulls and “ boobies,” the former 
flying, thousands in a flock, light and airy as 
the swallow, and fairly lighting up the lower 
horizon by the quick motion of their white 
wings; alittle further up by the flamingo, 
curlew and white crane—white as the driven 
snow, and graceful as the swan—a splendid 
mark in the thick, dark wood for our party 
on beard. As we advanced, the piteous howl 
of the monkey was heard from the neighbor- 
ing forest; innumerable flocks of chattering 
parrots aud macaws greeted us as we passed, 
while the 1a alligator lay sunning himself 
all along the shore. This ugly monster fur- 
nished rare sport to our.marksmen—though 
I believe no one was hit—there was such 
»% grotesque. awkwardness in his headlong 
plunge, to be seen no more ;_8o different from 
the light, springy, single hop of the white 
crane, when a shot fell near, that gravity her- 
self must have laughed outright. And here 
let me advise the traveller, who would enjoy 
this rare sport, to come out well armed, with 
A double-barreled 


rifle, of long range, is best, as the distance is 
frequently great to either shore. 

_ The Coatzacoaleos is, indeed, a beautiful 
river, and worthy of the praises bestowed 
upon it. It runs, for the most part, through 
a thick, dense forest of mahogany, palm, 
cypress, cedar, hazel-wood, balsam, cane, &c., 





&c., all of. the most delicate texture, and for 
the most part.so sweetly scented that:a con- 
stant perfume pervades the air. Lower down 
towards the mouth, the coast is low and ap- 
parently marshy, but reclaimed by good 
levees. The lands, inexhaustibly rich, would 
be the best for rice and sugar culture in. the 
world. Above, the. banks are higher, and 
the country one hard, unbroken savannah, 
equally rich, and admirably adapted to the 
growth of the orange, lemon, pineapple, 
coffee, tobacco, maize, and every other trop- 
ical grain and fruit. As to the transfer and 
titles of those bonds, I have not yet obtained 
reliable information ; but nothing can be more 
certain than this, that should the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, as it must, become the great 
thoroughfare to the Pacific, and thereby. a 
market opened up for their production, these 
lands will be the most valuable in the world. 

The channel of the Coatzacoalcos is, on an 
average, about two hundred yards in width, 
with plenty of water, most of the distanee, for 
common steamboats. It reminds me very 
much, throughout its course, of the Alabama. 
The. time consumed by the passage up: is 
from thirteen to fifteen hours; down, it is 
made in eight or ten. 

The Suchil is a neat little boat, one hun- 
dred and forty six feet by thirty-five, and admi- 
rably adapted to. the purpose, being very light 
of draught, so that she can without difficulty 
pass over the shoalest water in the dry season. 
She is soon to. be fitted out with an upper 
deck, for the special accommodation of fami- 
lies. Captain Weir, her commander, is inti- 
mately acquainted with the river, cool, self- 
possessed and vigilant, and worthy of the 
golden opinions he is winning from all his 
passengers. Life and property are as Safe 
on the Coatzacoaleos as on oui own river. 

The settlements, or ranches along the 
shore are not numerous, but extremely beau- 
tiful. It is difficult, indeed, for one who has 
never been out of the “States” to conceive 
the luxuriance of vegetation here. This 
gives wonderful picturesqueness to an Isthmus 
home. The houses are principally built of 
dried clay and thatched with palm-leaf. At 
many places, ‘as we passed, large crowds ‘of 
the copper-visaged, half-naked, wondering 
natives collected on the shore to cheer us, 
while thousands of cattle grazed in the neigh- 
boring pastures.—New Orleans Picayune. 





THE STOLEN ‘SECRET. 

THE main distinction between iron and 
steel is, that one holds carbon, or the matter 
of charcoal, whereas the other does not. ‘The 
amount of carbon is trivial, and is imparted 
by heating bars for a long period together, 
surrounded by powdered, broken charcoal in 
a box. Having regard, then, to this opera- 
tion, it seems natural enough that the outer 
portion of each bar should become more com- 
pletely “ steelified ” (if I may be allowed to 
coin an expressive word) than the internal 
portions. Now, steel of this sort, though 
perfectly good for many purposes, is objec- 
tionable for others. To give an example: it 
is by no means good for the manufacture of 
watch-springs ; nevertheless, before the in- 
vention of cast steel, to which the reader’s 
‘attention is shortly to be directed, watch- 
springs had to be made of it. 

There lived at Attereliffe, near Sheffield, 
about the year 1760, a watchmaker named 
Huntsman. He was very mueh dissatisfied 
with the quality of steel of which watch-springs 
were made in his day, and he set himself the 
task of thinking out the cause of inferiority. 
Mr. Huntsman correctly inferred that the im- 
perfection of such watch-springs as came in 
his way was referable to the fact of the ir- 
regular conversion or “steelification ” of the 
metal of their manufacture. “If,” thought 
he, “I can melt a piece of steel and cast it 
into'an ingot, the composition of the latter 
should be regular and homogeneous.” He 
tried, and. he succeeded. The fame of Hunts- 
man’s steel became widely spread, but the 
discoverer took care not to designate it by the 
name cast steel, under which it is now fa- 
miliarly known. That was his secret. 

About the year 1770, a large manufactory 
of this peculiar steel was established at Atter- 
cliffe. The process was wrapt in secrecy by 
every means which the inventor could com- 
mand. None but workmen of eredit and char- 
acter were engaged, and they were forbidden 





to disclose the secrets of the manufactory by a | 


“THE STOLEN SECRET. | ~ 


stringent form of oath. At last Huntéman’s 
secret was stolen in the following manner: 
One night in mid-winter, as. the tall chit 

of the Attercliffe steel works belched forth its 
smoke, giving promise of a roaring fire with- 
in, a traveller, to whom the desire of placing 
himself near a roaring fire might seem a rea- 
sonable longing, knocked at the outer door of 
Mr. Huntsman’s factory. It was a bitter 
night ; the snow fell fast, the wind howled 
across the moor; nothing, then, could seem 
more natural than that the tired wayfarer 
should seek a warm corner where he might 
lay his head. He knocked, and the door 
was opened. A workman presented himself, 
whom the wayfarer addressing, humbly begged 
admission. ' 

“No admission here, except on business,” 

The reader may well fancy how this intima- 
tion fell upon the tired traveller's ear on such 
an inclement night. But the.workman, scan- 
ning the traveller over, and discovering noth. 
ing suspicious about him, granted the request, 
and let him in. ’ 

Feigning to be completely worn out with 
cold and fatigue, the wayfarer sank upon the 
floor of the comfortable factory, and soon ap- 
peated to have gone to sleep. To go to 
sleep, however, was far from his intention: 
the traveller closed his eyes ali but two little 
chinks. Through these he saw all that he 
cared to see. He saw workmen cuts bars of 
steel into little bits; then place them in cru- 
cibles, and with enormous tongs, pour their 
liquid contents into a mould, Mr. Hunte 
man’s factory had nothing more to disclose; 
this was the secret of cast steel. 

It would be easy to extend the list of manu- 
facturing secrets disclosed in the dishonest 
way indicated above : the subject, however, isy 
so unpleasant to dwell upon, that I am sure 
the reader will rejoice with me that the cit- 
cumstances under which manufactures are now 
mostly carried on, neither afford the oppor- 


tunity or the inducement to theft, suchas I © 


have described.— The London Leisure Hour. 





Tae Postic Lisrary at MELBOURNE.— 
Sir William & Beckett, late Chief Justice of 
Victoria, sends to the Literary Gazette the fol- 
lowing interesting extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from Melbourne: “ What think you of 
our Library? ‘The attendance has reached 


8,000 persons a month—actually a larger num- 
ber than that last year at the British Museum 
96,000 to 93,000! This year also we are fortu- 
nate enough to have a grant of £20,000 to ex- 
pend, and a wing is being added which gives an 
additional reading-room, 90 feet long.” - 
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